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SELECT REVIEWS, 


FOR MARCH, 1810. 





FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Percival Stockdale, containing many inte- 
resting Anecdotes of the illustrious Men with whom he was connected. Written by 
Himself. In 2 vols. Svo. pp. 462—481. London. 1809. 


WE had proceeded but a short 
way in these volumes, before we 
found reason to felicitate ourselves 
on our good fortune. From the diffi- 
dence natural to a first appearance, 
we were solicitous to discover some 
golden compendium of criticism to 
which we might confidently trust in 
our perplexed and thorny progress; 
and such, if we may trust an author’s 
impartial opinion of his own work, 
will prove the treasure before us. 
Our satisfaction is not a little in- 
creased by the patriotick considera- 
tion, that if unfortunately our critical 
labours be not destined to reach pos- 
terity, yet the manual from which we 
propose to enrich them, will assured- 
ly survive, and extend its blessings to 
future ages. “1 know,” exclaims the 
author, “ that this book will live, and 
escape the havock that has been made 
of my literary fame.” Vol. I. p.58. 

As our career is merely opened, 
and consequently the good effects 
of our lucubrations have scarcely yet 
had time to manifest themselves, we 
hear, with some equanimity, that “ |i- 
terary taste, and, therefore, literary 
productions, are in a declining and 
degenerate state.”? Those, however, 
who are more interested in the me- 
lincholy fact than ourselves, may de- 
ve comfort from a subsequent dis- 
covery, that “there are still some 
btivileeed and distinguished authors 
whose writings dart through the 
stneral fog of our literary dullness.” 

OL. IIL, T 


The number of them is, indeed, but 
small; but, as in the valued file we 
find the names of Mr. Pratt, Mr. 
Dallas, and the earl of Carlisle, we 
willingly compound for its scantiness, 
and can scarcely forbear to chide the 
unjustifiable querulousness of the 
writer. 

But who is this new Stagyrite ? O 
seri studiorum! We will, however, 
endeavour to delineate him; but for 
this purpose we must borrow the 
tints from his own pallet. 

Self knowledge has been usually 
described as of difficult attainment. 
Mr. Stockdale found it otherwise, and 
he begins his book with a most re- 
markable proof of it. “ Every thing 
that constituted my nature, my ac- 
quirements, my habits, and my for- 
tune, conspired to let in upon me a 
complete knowledge of human na- 
ture.” Vol. 1. p. 2. Such, however, 
is the waywardness of mankind, that 
this invaluable acquisition, instead of 
ensuring universal respect, only tend- 
ed, he tells us, to provoke “the most 
active and unrelenting malignity.” 
p. 4. A different motive for this ma- 
lignity may hereafter suggest itself. 
At present, we will take Mr. S. on 
his own word, to be, what our old 
acquaintance, Blas of Santillane, con- 
ceived himself at setting out on his 
travels, la huitiéme merveille dy 
monde. 

It might be expected that the au- 
thor’s “ complete knowledge of hu- 
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man nature’? would have preserved 
him from many of the difficulties in 
which inexperience involved the 
stripline of Oviedo; such, however, 
is the prevalence of his il stars, that, 
in the course of his whimsical and 
weary pilgrimage, he blunders from 
one pit-fall into another, with an ala- 
crity, which, in minds inclined to 
scepticism, might almost excite a 
doubt of the justness of his un- 
qualified pretensions to superiour 
sugacity. These accidents he de- 
scribes with such a face of rueful sim- 
plicity, and mixes up so much grave 
drollery and merry pathos with all he 
says or does, that we are perpetually 
at a loss whether to laugh or cry. 
Upon the whole, Mr. S. gives us an 
idea of a character, of whose exist- 


ence we had previously no concep- 
tion, we mean that of a sentimental 
Harlequin. It is certainly a very en- 
tertaining one, and, in good hands, to 
adopt the language of the green room, 
cannot fail ¢o Zell. 

There is nothing that Mr. 5. la- 


bours so anxiously to impress upon 
the reader’s mind, as that conviction 
of his “ immortality,” which has, it 
appears, already taken such full 
possession of his own. * Before I 
die,” says he, “1 think my literary 
fame may be fixed on an adamantine 
foundation.” V.1.p. 40. While yet 
a child, some good natured Pythian 
predicted that he would be “a poet.” 
This oracle is the basis of his hopes, 
and, after a lapse of more 
a century, is still repeated with fond 
credulity. Notwithstanding,” he 
exclaims, “ all that is past, O thou 
sod of my mind: | meaning, we pre- 
sume, the aforesaid Pythian | [ still 
hope that my future fame will 
decidedly warrant the prediction.” 
p. 37. 

In the early part of his life Mr. S. 
undertook many poetical none 
aves; he visited the house where 
‘Thompson was born, the coffee-room 
where Dryden presided among the 
wits, &c. Recollecting the influence 
of these Jocal associations, he bursts 
forth: “ Neither the unrelenting cool- 


than half 
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ness, nor the repeated insolence of 
mankind, can prevent me from 
thinking that something like this 
enthusiastick dev otion may hereafte 
be paid to me.” p. 103. To facilitate 
this expected homage, he very cop. 
siderately particularizes all the spots 
where his works were COM posed, 
From the ambulatory manner jp 
which the author has passed his life, 
we perceive, with dismay, that his 
votarics will have many shrines to 
visit, and many wearisome journeys 
to make; but enthusiasm knows po 
difficulties. We subjoin a small part 
of this interesting detail for the ip. 
formation of the world. “ The Phi. 
losopher, a poem, was written ip 
Warwick Court, Holborn, i in 1769,” 
“ The Life of Waller, in Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, in 1771.” He 
wrote something in “ Round Cour, 
in the Strand;” a good deal 

“ May’s Buildings, St. Martin's 
Lane;” and, more than once, he 
made “ Kentish Town” his Parnas. 
sus. “ In my lodgings at Portsmouth, 
in St. Mary’ s Street, I wrote my 
clegy on the death of a lady’s linnet. 
It will not be uninteresting to sensi 
bility, to thinking and elegant minds! 
It deeply interested me, and there 
fore produced not one of my weakest 
and worst written poems!” As this 
spot will probably be the first to 
which the future worshippers of 
Mr. S. will resort, it gives us singu- 
lar pleasure to be enabled to poit 
it out with the utmost precision. “It 
was,” says the author, “ directly op- 
posite to a noted house, which, a 
that time, was distinguished by the 
name of the green rails; where the 
riotous orgies of Naxus and Cythera, 
contrasted my quiet and purer occu: 
pations.” p. 109. 

Mr. Stockdale was born as far 
back as the year 1736, at Branxtol 
in Northumberland. His father, the 
vicar of the parish, was a man of 
quiet virtues, of moderate talents, 
and very slender means. This good 
old man, that the narrative méy 
open, we presume, with some dra- 
matick effect, is thrown at once in- 











































































of to a blaze of the marvellous: and a 
om vision, 2 ghost, and “a luminous 
his glory,” which encircled the head of 
ter a press bed “ for five minutes,” are 
ate all cited to prove that the father of 
on such a son could not be zn the roll of 
Ots common nen. 

ed, Branxton is, or rather was, famous 
in in English history, as the scite of the 
ife, battle usually known by the name of 
his Flodden. Henceforth it will be princi- 
to paliy distinguished for being the 
eys birth place of Mr. Stockdale. He re- 
no cords a fact, “ with pious reverence,” 
art which leaves no doubt on the sub- 
ine ‘ect. Talking with his father, one 
hi. day, about Branxton, the old gentle- 
In man said to him, with great em- 
19;” phasis: “ You may make that place 
on’s remarkable for your birth, if you 
He take care of yourself.” “ My fa- 
ult, ther’s understanding,” continues Mr. 
in S.“ was clear and strong, and he 
in’s could penetrate human nature.” So, 
he indeed, can his son: “ He already 
Nas saw that I had natural advantages 
uth, above those of common men?” p. 18. 
my Mr. S. was, at this time, about 
net. twelve years old. 
nsi- At the school of Alnwick his pre- 
rds! mature genius discovered itself in a 
eres spirited éarring out (the Saturnalia 
kest of school boys) and other excesses 
this not quite so creditable to him. Here 
; to too * he tasted wine, and liked its 
, of flavour, and its exhilarating effects;”’ 
gu indeed the liking appears to have 
olnt grown into a passion, and to have 
“It materially influenced the events of 
Op his future life. “ I was determined,” 
1, at he says, “ to stimulate and exalt the 
- the olive of Minerva with the grape of 
the Bacchus.” p. 131. Soon after he very 
eT'ay naturally catches at the myrtle of 
ccu- Venus, and becomes, as he phrases 


It, extremely enamoured. His first 
far flame was a young lady of Berwick, 


xton who then lived “ at the head of the 

, the wool market;” and he “ celebrated 

n 0! MM her peerless beauty” in lines, of 

ents, which, unluckily, at the distance of 

good HM threescore years, he can only recol- 

a ect the following triplet, which, he 
rae 


says, he always loved. 
e in 
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** Let those kind deities in pity share, 
Let them endeavour to remove my 
care . 


f 
Or they must make the cause of it | 
less fair.” — J 


Mr. S. fell in love with other young 
ladies, and wrote other tripicts, while 
at school. He also composed “ odes 
to cats; but of these none appear 
in the present publication. The 
Berwick election, too, obtained a 
portion of his attention, and he 
sang the triumph of the success- 
ful candidate (Mr. Delaval) in no 
vulgar strains. For this, ne naturally 
expected “credit and emolument;”’ 
and we are pleased to find that he 
received both; the burgesses “ salu- 
ted him with a shout of applause,” 
and Mr. Delaval presented him with 
half-a-guinea. Divitiz mutant mores, 
says the proverb, and so it fell out 
with Mr. S. for he has scarcely 
pocketed the gold ere he discovers 
that he had “prostituted his muse 
to the purchaser of a borough!” 
Perhaps, he expected a guinea. 

But the poctical performance on 
which Mr. S. dwells with most de- 
light, is a translation of an ode ascri- 
bed to Cornelius Gallus, “the ele- 
gance and simplicity of which, he 
believes that he has given entirely!” 
There can be no doubt of it. e. g. 


Conde, puella, conde papillulas, 
Compresso lacte, qua modo pullulant; 
Quz me sauciant! 


“From human sight that chest remove. 
So full, so fraught, so big with love; 
The joy’s too great for man!” 


At the age of eighteen Mr. S. ob- 
tained a presentation to a bursary 
(or exhibition) in the university of 
St. Andrew’s. He would have pre- 
ferred Oxford or Cambridge; and he 
speculates, very feelingly, on what 
he lost and won by missing them 
both. Upon the whole he strikes the 
balance in his favour. 

At St. Andrew’s Mr. S. allows tha: 
he was well received, and he makes 
his usual return for it. The distin. 
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euishing qualities of the regents, it 
seems, were ignorance, bigotry, and 
brutality; in the evidence before us, 
we find no traces of them; but on 
the contrary, much good sense and 
humanity, and a fund of patience, 
absolutely inexhaustible. Mr. S. be- 
gins his academical studies with la- 
bouring to convince them of the ab- 
surdity of their attachment to the 
kirk! and to the principles of Jaco- 
bitism. These, however, he imbibes 
in his turn, not, indeed, from the re- 
gents but from the fair rebels of the 
town. “I always loved coffee and 
tea,” he says, p. 182, “ and I loved 
them the better when they were pre- 
sented to me by women. I was ho- 
noured with much attention by the 
ladies of St. Andrew’s; by the gen- 
teelest of them, and they were flaming 
Jacobites.” So Mr. S. renounced his 
allegiance, and drank the restoration 
in whiskey punchevery day. He does 
not, however, do justice to the 
strength of his former loyalty, for it 
is clear from his own narrative, that 
if the fair seducers had not, artfully, 
added “some excellent currant jelly 
and marmalade” to their tea and 
coffee, he would, in all human pro- 
bability, have continued faithful to 
the house of Brunswick! 

No bribe appears to have been 
held out for reconciling Mr. 5S. to the 
kirk, and, therefore, he chose to at- 
tend divine service at the house ofa 
Mr. Lindesay. Upon this, Mr. Wil- 
son the Greek professor, “ who had 
all the virulence of John Calvin lurk- 
ing in his soul,” and Mr. Gregoire, 
the professor of mathematicks, who 
wanted only authority to burn our 
author at the stake, informed him 
that it was highly improper that a 
young gentleman, who had the be- 
nefit of a foundation in the university, 
should, instead of frequenting the 
national worship, make one of a dif- 
ferent and opposite church, and of a 
disaffected congregation; and they 
insisted on his punctual attendance 
at “ the high kirk every sabbath day.” 
p. 198. “I never,” says Mr. S. « felt 
more indignation than at this unchris- 
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tian and inquisitorial attack; it was 


so diametrically opposite to the sep. 1 
timents and habits of my soul!” Ty S 
the latter it undoubtedly was, for the tl 
habits of Mr. Stockdale’s soul appear, m 
about this time, to have been wholly 
licentious. He made, however, «ap ve 
argumentative and eloquent de. to 
fence,” which reduced the tyrany Ww 
to silence; and they were “as glad to ) 
dismiss him as Felix was to get rid pl 
of Paul.” The part which more par. O7 
ticularly overawed them was this: e 
“The exhibition to which I was pre. ad 
sented is by no means a fair plea for wl 
the reprehension, and 7¢ seems to me pe 
incompatible with liberality of mind, 
The old Romans were most indul- 7" 
eént to those whom they had most Ry 
in their power!” Bu 
Upon a reference to his father, the 
good old man enjoins him to attend Th 
the kirk punctually; and Mr. §. 
“obeys,” but still in his own way. 
“TI sometimes slipped off from the h 
young train who were following the a 
master to divine service; and some- -” 
times when I went to church, I put “ig 
an agreeable author into my pocket au 


to counteract the opium of. a long 
and drowsy sermon.” When it is 
considered that Mr. S. was now edu- S 
cating for the church, of which he ; 


has long been a beneficed member, his 
this conduct, and the barefaced dis 
avowal of it, will appear somewhat ‘i 
extraordinary. This period of mor- ah 
tification he contrives to signalize by i 
another agreeable adventure. At the g 
head of a drunken party, he sallies, wl 
one morning, into the college kitchen, ing 
where he finds “« Tommy Bond, the Bi 
under cook, defenceless and alone;” a 
and immediately proposes to bury ma 
him alive beneath a heap of coals. cs 
This is done; and the poor creature, of 
who, as Mr. S. informs us, was al- ie 
most an ideot, is only saved from b. 
suffocation by the providential en- but 
trance of J. Miffin, the head cook. “a 
The tyrannical inguisitors of the via 
university, instead of consigning Mr. ’ 

S. to the whipping post for this out- I 
rage on humanity, content them- 9 Ver 
selves with a decree of expulsion; one 
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and even this they soon after rescind. 
The glee with which the rev. Mr. 
S, at the age of seventy, recounts 
this unprovoked attempt to commit 
murder, is truly edifying. 

But, amidst these revelries, he ne- 
yer Jost sight of his “ immortality;” 
to secure which, he favoured the 
world from time to time with “a co- 
py of verses.” One of them 1s hap- 
pily preserved entire. It abounds, he 
owns, with rapturous and romantick 
extravagance: but, as he modestly 
adds, “it is an extravagance from 
which future poetical abilities might, 
perhaps, be inferred.” 


«“ Homer in sounding numbers paints the 
flame 

By Grecians kindled for the Spartan dame; 

But for thy sake, an amorous spouse would 
tire 

The fiercest troops, and set the world on 
fire !” 


The fortunate precaution of dating 
this novel and interesting compli- 
ment, proves, what had else been 
incredible, that the author was only 
in his twentieth year when he pro- 
duced it. 

But we must proceed somewhat 
more rapidly. About this time Mr. 
S. who had now lost his father, re- 
turns to Northumberland, and finds 
his “tender mother” in a state of 
distress, which is not much alleviated 
by his frequent visits to the tavern, 
where he is created perpetual toast 
master! When his money was ex- 
hausted, he condescended to distri- 
bute his time among the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen: “ Though their con- 
versation was far from being conge- 
nial to his habits of thinking.” “I do 
hot mean to speak with contempt,” 
he adds, “ of the minds and objects 
of those men: our natural faculties 
must be such as God gave them.” 
p. 228. Mr. S. is generally original, 
but, in this place, we are compelled 
to pronounce him a decided pla- 
flarist: 


Dogberry. Wellsaid, Pfaith, neighbour 
Verges ! well; an two men ride of a horse, 
‘ne must ride behind: an honest soul, 
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I’faith, as ever broke bread: but God is to 
be worshipped: all men are not alike; alas 
good neighbour ! 


Leonato. Indeed, neighbour, he comes 
short of you. 
Dogb. Gifts that God gives. 


Mr. S. now sighs to return to St. 
Andrews; and to enable him to un- 
dertake the journey and prosecute 
his studies there, his friends and re- 
lations “ contribute their little pre- 
sents.” Hardly has he received them, 
before his mind becomes interested 
in another object; he catches, what 
he wittily terms, the scarlet fever, 
burns for military glory and procures 
an ensigncy in the Welsh Fusileers. 
Adieu to the bishop! The hero now 
takes his turn, and Mr. S. can think 
of nothing but Zenophon, Alexander, 
Peter i. and Charles XII. Into the 
character of the last, he enters at 
great length, and draws a_ parallel, 
after the manner of Plutarch, of se- 
veral pages between the Swedish 
monarch and himself! It is done 
with no less modesty than impartiali- 
ty, for he frankly confesses that there 
are some points in which he and 
Charles do not exactly resemble each 
other. He thinks, for instance, that 
the king of Sweden had a somewhat 
more fervid and original genius than 
himself, and was likewise a little more 
robust in his person: but, subjoins 
Mr. S. “of our reciprocal fortune, 
achievements and conduct, some 
parts will be to urs advantage, and 
some to MINE.” In regard to fame, 
that Mr. S. imagines, may be pretty 
equally shared between them: though 
he candidly admits at the same time, 
that his own “ wil! not probably take 
its fixed and immovable station, and 
shine with its expanded and per- 
manent splendour, till it consecrates 
his ashes, till it illumines ‘his tomb.’’ 

272. 

While his imagination was yet 
warm with the subject of arms, he 
wrote the Port. Mr. S. confesses 
that the poem has “long been un- 
known to the world;” but then he 
trusts (with a mode of expression 
highly decorous in a Christian pries 
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“that like Lazarus, it is not dead, 
but sleepeth;” and that his parental 
care may yet revive it. If it should 
fortunately occur to his mind, that 
Lazarus was not “ revived,” by hu- 
man power, it might, perhaps, save 
him from an attempt that will most 
assuredly prove abortive. 

Mr. S. “ always loved triplets,’— 
there are several in the extract be- 
fore us, of which this is by far the 
sublimest. 


‘© 1T sce him brightest when in Bender’s 
Fort 
ie fights the army ofa powerful court; > 
A captive Swede alarming all the | 
Porte.” 


A quotation from Juvenal which 
immediately follows: 


Sed quando munitam ficulis intraverat 
urbem, &c. 


presumes to be 
that this 


and which Mr. 5. 
correct, scems to prove 


surprising genius is quite as great 


a master of Latin prosody as of 
English. 

The last poem is the rhapsody of 
a hero; that of the lover succeeds; 
and though the author does not 
deny its “ bold irregularity,” he 
yet “hopes that the distinguishing 
reader will think it predicts afuture 
and real poet.” 


, 


“Hfail, heavenly nymph: and good as fair, 
Accept this northern rhyme; 
Inflamed with love of thee I’d soar 
In Nova Zembla’s clime. 


‘Should Pluto bear thee to some cell 
Impervious to the day; 
Vd pull the tyrant from his throne, 
And snatch my prize away.” &c. &e. 


But Mr. S. has now put on his 
regimentals, and the ideas of the 
late clerical student on the prospect 
before him, are quite exhilarating. 


‘«¢ As T advanced towards Berwick, I an- 
{icipated the honours of the tented field, 
and more joyous and softer campaigns. I 
had already formed for myself a fragrant, 


rich, and variegated crown; the laurels of 


Mars interwoven with the bays of Apollo; 
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with the convivial flowers of Comus; wit}, 
the vine of Naxus; and with the myrtle of 
Cythera.” p. 287. 


After this exordium, the reader 
perhaps, will be somewhat surprised 
to learn that the first campaign of 
our new hero was passed in the pur. 
lieus of Drury Lane and Covent Gar. 
den. He seems, indeed, through life 
to have been an unwearied frequent. 
er of the theatres, and he has really 
contributed something to our amuse. 
ment, by his lively descriptions of 
the actors and actresses who were 
then in possession of the stage. 

In the spring of 1756, he receives 
orders to embark for the Mediter. 
ranean, and he takes leave of London 
in a very characteristick manner. 


** 1 have often made a good, and often 
a bad use of London. There I have often 
sunk to the lowest propensities, and risen 
to the sublimest delights of my nature—it 
has wounded me, with the insolence of the 
great, and with the rudeness and injustice 
of the vulgar; but it has likewise salads 
tered remedies to me, which have healed 
my wounds; and which, I hope, have tre- 
stored me to perpetual health; it has en- 
larged my knowledge; it hath stimulated 
my ambition; and thus I trust in Provi- 
dence, that I shall defeat malice, and ob- 
tain immortality.” 


gain immortality! The reader, 
who recollects that Mr. Stockdale is 
a clergyman (a circumstance which 
he himself appears to have forgotten 
in his title page, as well as elsewhere) 
may possibly imagine that he alludes 
to the only true immortality which 
man can enjoy. He speaks, however; 
of that spurious and wretched kind, 
which he is eager to receive at the 
hands of every fool and flatterer who 
may be either weak, or malicious 
enough to dole it out to him! His 
poetry, in which he so fondly con- 
fides, is gone, and he has already 
long outlived his works. At the great 
age of seventy three, these day- 
dreams are worse than ridiculous. 
Another kind of immortality should 
now be his care; an immortality 
which, whether thought upon or not, 
be is sure to find, and which, we fer- 
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yently hope; life will yet be spared 
him to make a happy one. — ’ 

The author was in the action with 
Byng- It is now preity generally un- 
derstood that this unfortunate man 
was sacrificed to popular clamour; 
Mr. Stockdale’s testimony, however, 
is decidedly against him. We have 
no wish to agitate the question. The 
execution of the admiral, whatever 
might be the motive, was of infinite 
advantage to the service, and, as Du 
Clos observes, in 
Louis XV. “ from the blood of Byng 
sprang up our subsequent victories.” 

Mr. S. now appears as a recruit- 
ing officer at Biggleswade. There 
he writes verses which no one reads; 
makes love for which no one cares; 
and passes his time very agreeably. 
The camp at Chatham, to which he 
next removes, displeases him. The 
summer was hot, and the tents close; 
so, “about this time he began to be 
tired of the army;” resumed his cle- 
rical pursuits, and was ordained a 
deacon by the bishop of Durham, in 
1759. 

As Mr. S. was indebted to the 
benevolence of Mr. Sharp for the 
means of study and existence, he 
takes the earliest opportunity of 
decrying his benefactor’s writings, 
and evincing his own attachment to 
the doctrine which he had just sworn, 
in the sight of Heaven, to maintain 
and defend. “ The consequences of 
the most unchristian and fiery disputes 
which those ymysteries (of the Tri- 
nity) have occasioned, are the great- 
est disgrace of human nature, and 
exhibit more detestable pictures of 
our species than are presented to us 
in the annals of the pagan world. 
Mr. Sharp has gone deep into the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 


“Mere curious pleasure, and ingenious 
pain !”? 


“What is the result of such idle 
speculations ? We do not gain a 
particle of instruction, and we lose 
many of Christian charity.” Vol. 2, 
p. 12, 
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By this good man Mr. S. is pre- 
sented to a curacy in London, lor 
which he immediately proceeds. We 
hear not a syllable of his church, but 
a great deal of Barbarossa, Athel- 
stan, &c. This was not precisely 
what Mr. Sharp wished to know, 
and he, therefore, seems to have 
dismissed his curate, who returned 
to Berwick, where he continued till 
the general feeling of the neigh- 
bourhood hinted to him the necessity 
of making a second trip to the Me- 
diterranean. 

At Berwick, however, he com- 
menced the unfortunate profession 
of an author, and, among many tem- 
porary pieces, which, he hopes, will, 
“at some time, not be without their 
elory,” published “a poetical address 
to the Supreme Being.” “It is dis- 
tinguished throughout,’ he says, 
“with a rational and fervid piety; 
it is flowing and poetical; it is not 
without its pathos.” p. 23. Notwith- 
standing all this condiment, the con- 
fection is good for nothing; for he 
has just discovered that this “ flow- 
ing, fervid, and poetical address” is 
not animated with that vigour which 
gives dignity and impression to 
poeuy. 

During his residence in Italy, he 
employed himself in translating his- 
tories and novels, for which the 
booksellers would not pay. On his 
return, he settled in London, and 
undertook a transiation of the Amin- 
ta. Of this version he speaks with 
ereat complacency. As we never 
heard of it betfore, we suspect the 
feeling was confined to his own 
breast; notwithstanding he hurried 
Dr. Hawkesworth into a coffee- 
house, forced a specimen of it into 
his hand, and extorted from him an 
exclamation of high emphasis and 
warmth. p. 54. 

by degrees, for the Aminta could 
do nothing better for him, he sunk 
into a writer for the Critical Review. 
at the rate (blushing we record it) 
of two guineas a sheet. This golden 
period of criticism was of short du- 
ration; it bewan in March, 1770, and 
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closed in the April of the succeeding 
year, because the proprietors would 
not hear of an augmentation of pay. 
The Monthly Reviewers were re- 
quited, it seems, “ for their dark and 
inhuman assassinations, with four 
guineas a sheet;” and Mr. S. thought 
it a matter of conscience not to per- 
form his bloody business for less. 

Yet this seems to have been the 
bright period of our author’s life, and 
his detail of it, forms by far the most 
interesting part of his memoirs. As 
he always hung loose on society, and 
had a day, a week, a month, at any 
one’s command, it is not surprising 
that he should have a pretty large 
acquaintance among the idle fre- 
quenters of the booksellers’ shops 
and the theatres. He lived a good 
deal with Garrick, and was a visiter 
of Johnson; and he reJates many en- 
tertaining anecdotes of both. 

Garrick’s first theatrical appear- 
ance was in 1741, not long bef6re 
the death of Pope, who was then in 
a weak and declining state. The 
poet had, however, the satisfaction 
of seeing him in one of his princi- 
pal characters; and Mr. S. has given 
Garrick’s interesting account of the 
awful moment of trial. 


“© * When I was told that Pope was in 
the house, I instantaneously felt a palpita- 
tion at my heart; a tumultuous, not a disa- 
greeable, emotion in my mind. I was then 


in the prime of youth; and in the zenith of 


my theatrical ambition. It gave me a par- 
ticular pleasure that Richard was my cha- 
racter, when Pope was to see and hear me. 
As I opened my part, Isaw our little poet- 
ical hero, dressed in black, seated in a side 
box near the stage; and viewing me witha 
serious and earnest attention. His look 
shot, and thrilled like lightning, through 
my frame; and I had some hesitation in 
proceeding, from anxiety and from joy. 
As Richard gradually blazed forth, the 
house was in a roar of applause, and the 
conspiring hand of Pore shadowed me 
with laurels.’ 
Pope’s opinion of his theatrical merit, and 
nothing could be more delightful than his 
praise. That young man, said Pope, never 
had his equal, as an actor; and he will never 
have arival.”” Vol. 2, p. 153. 


This is excellent! We have heard 


Garrick was informed of 


from our fathers that when Pope ep. 
tered the theatre, the audience ysy. 
ally rose up out of respect to him 
It is now the fashion to insult his 
memory. This may disgrace oy, 
selves, but cannot injure him; and 
the coming age will assuredly do 
justice to both parties. 

The foible of Garrick was his ex. 
cessive jealousy even of the lowes 
talents, and his avidity of flattery 
even from the meanest retainer of 
the theatre: that of Johnson seems 
to have been an unreasonable grudg. 
ing at those publick honours and re. 
wards which poured upon one with 
whom, in youth, he walked from 
Litchfield to London, and who had 
now so far out-stripped him in the 
pursuit of fortune. The following 
anecdotes, which blend what was 
little, with what was truly great, in 
the characters of these extraordinary 
men, are highly worth preserving. 


*€ When Dr. Johnson and I were talking 
of Garrick, I observed, that he was a very 
moderate, fair, and pleasing companion; 
when we considered what a constant influx 
had flowed upon him, both of fortune and 
fame, to throw him off of his bias of 
moral and social self-government. Sir, 
(replied Johnson, in his usual emphatical 
and glowing manner) you are very right in 
your remark. Garrick has undoubtedly 
the merit of a temperate, and unassuming 
behaviour in society; for more pains have 
been taken to spoil that fellow, than if he 
had been heir apparent to the empire of 


India,” 


When Johnson praised Garrick, 
it was generally with an appearance 
of dislike, or rather of affected con- 
tempt. In their latter years there 
was -very little communication be- 
tween them. Garrick, indeed, bore; 
for some time, Johnson’s rudeness 
with great good nature; but their 
coolness gradually terminated in 
a complete separation. There are 
times, however, when the better 
feelings triumph over the meaner 
passions. Garrick, after complaining 
to Mr. S. one day, of Johnson's 
illiberal conduct, added: “ I question 
whether, in his calmest and most 
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dispassionate moments, he would 
allow me that theatrical merit which 
the world has been so generous as 
to attribute to me:” upon which Mr. 
s. determined to make the trial; and 
we rejoice that he did so. Finding 
Johnson alone, and in good humour, 
he began a conversation on Garrick, 
and asked whether he deserved that 
high theatrical character, and that 
prodigious fame which he had ac- 
quired? “ Oh, sir,” replied Johnson, 
« he deserves every thing that he 
has acquired; for having seized the 
very soul of Shakspeare; for having 
embodied it in himself; and for 
having expanded its glory over the 
world.” I wasnot slow in communi- 
cating this to Garrick. The tear 
started in his eye. “ O, Stockdale!” 
he exclaimed, “ such a praise from 
such a man! this atones for all that 
has passed.” p. 185. 

Retournons a nos moutons. About 
this time our author wrote a “ Life 
of Waller,’ and a “ Defence of 
Pope.” When Johnson’s Life of 
Waller appeared, though, in his 
biography, says Mr. S.“he paid a 
large tribute tothe abilities of Gold- 
smith and Hawkesworth, yet he 
made no mention of my name?” It is 
evident that he did not care to re- 
member it. When the doctor was 
busied on the Life of Pope, Mr. S. 
wrote “a pathetick Ictter’”” to him, 
earnestly imploring “ a generous 
tribute from his authority !” Johnson 
was still silent, and Mr. S. subjoins, 
with some degree of fretful naivetd¢, 
“in his sentiments towards me he 
was divided between a benevolence 
to my interests, and a coldness to ny 
fame.” We have always had a high 
sense of Johnson’s humanity and cri- 
ticalacumen, and this little anecdote 
is by no means calculated to Jessen 
i. To the needy author he would 
readily listen; to the importunate 
mendicant for undeserved fame, he 
hever failed to turn a deaf ear. 

When the booksellers determined 
to give a new edition of Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia, Mr. S. who had been re- 
‘commended to Strahan’s notice by 

Vou. 111, U 
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Dr. Johnson, was offered the super- 
visal of it. Upon communicating the 
circumstance to his friend, he decla- 
red his readiness t6 undertake the 
work himself, if Mr. S. should de- 
cline it. This surprised our author, 
who expressed his astonishment that 
he “who at all times could pour 
such a rich and eloquent strain ot 
prose, ardent sentiment, and striking 
imagery, should think of preparing 
for the press a voluminous, tedious, 
scientifick dictionary. His answer 
surprised me as much as his propo- 
sal. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I like that mud- 
diing work.’ This was his very ex- 
pression!” ‘The edition however was 
consigned to the care of Dr. Rees; 
and we see no reason to regret it. 
Mr. S. was by his own account, un- 
equal to the task; and though John- 
son would have muddled in it to an 
excellent purpose, yet, as we should, 
in all probability have then lost the 
Lives of the Poets, “the collusion,” 
as Goodman Dull has it, “ would not 
have held in the exchange.” 

Among the innumerable produc- 
tions of Mr. S. was a history of Gib- 
raltar. In a moment of despair, he 
immolated his unfortunate offspring, 
the only one of his family in whose 
welfare we found ourselves at -all 
interested. The agonies of a disap- 
pointed author cannot, indeed, be con- 
templated without pain: but we write 
to instruct, and the following quota- 
tion may have its use. 


“When I had arrived at within a day’s 
work of its conclusion, in consequence ot 
some immediate and mortifying accidents, 
my literary adversity and all my other mis- 
fortunes took fast hold of my mind; op- 
pressed it extremely; and reduced it to a 
stage of the deepest dejection and despon- 
dency In this unhappy view of life, I made 
a sudden resolution, never more to prose- 
cute the profession of an author; to retire 
altogether from the world; and read only 
for consolation and amusement. I commit- 
ted tothe flames my history of Gibraltar, 
and my translation of Marsollier’s life of 
Cardinal Ximenes; for which the bookseller 
had refused to pay me the fifty guineas ‘hc. 
cording to our agreement.”—p. 256 


But the vows of authors are not 
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more binding than these of lovers! 
When the country was alarmed with 
the reports of a French invasion, 
“my poetical spirit,” says Mr. Stock- 
dale, “ excited me to write my poem 
of The Invincible Island. I never 
tound myself in a happier disposition 
to compose, nor ever wrote with 
more pleasure. I presumed warmly 
to hope, that unless inveterate pre- 
judice and malice were as invinci- 
ble as our island itself, it would 
have the diffusive circulation which 
I carnestly desired.” 

The catastrophe of the poet is, 
perhaps, much better told than any 
thing in the poem: 


“Flushed with this idea—born impe- 
tuously along, by ambition and by hope; 
though they had often deluded me, I set 
off in the mail coach from Durham, for 
London, on the 9th of December, 1797, at 
midnight, and in a severe storm. On my 
arrival in town, my poem was advertised, 
printed and published with great expedi- 
tion. It was printed for Clarke, in New 
Bond Street. For several days, the sale was 
very promising; and my bookseller, as well 
as myself, entertained sanguine hopes.— 
But the demand for the poem relaxed gra- 
dually! From this last of many Lterary 
misfortunes, I inferred, that prejudice and 
malignity, in my fate as an author, seemed, 
indeed, to be invincible !—Vol. ii. p. 510. 


We must now dismiss Mr. Stock- 
dale, and we are sorry that we can- 
not do it in better humour. His 
Memoirs are, perhaps, the most va- 
luable part of his works: but this ts 
not saying much. They contain some 
sensible observations, and not a few 
amusing anecdotes of his contempo- 
raries, delivered in a style, frequent- 
ly incorrect, indeed, but always 
sprightly and vivacious, and distin- 
cuished by a wildness of idea, pecu- 
liar to himself. The author scems to 
have led rather a busy than an in- 
dustrious life, and, in his desultory 
course, to have “flown over more 
occupations” than Autolycus. From 
his own statements, he appears to 
be of a most untoward nature. He 
scarcely mentions an acquaintance 
whose memory he does not insult; 
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and he proves his “ forgiving dispo- 








sition” by the most  splenetick af. 
tacks upon his relations, his bene. 
factors, his masters, nay, his dames, 
at the distance of threescore years! 
In all his disputes, and his Memoirs 
are full of them, he appears deci. 
dedly in the wrong; and in his cop. 
tests with his spiritual superiours, 
outrageous and irreverent in the 
highest degree. He is not ashamed 
to avow that, in his examination for 
priest’s orders, he was guilty of de. 
liberate falsehood; infected, as he 
adds, “ by the air of Lambeth.’ 
These aberrations we willingly at. 
tribute to a disordered imagination, 
rather than to a want of moral feel. 
ing. But Mr. Stockdale gives hin. 
self no concern about the matter, 
In every case, he appeals to some 
interiour rule of right, which su. 
persedes all written obligation, and 
easily convinces him that his worst 
actions are the effect of “ disinte- 
rested, persevering, and sublime 
virtue !” p. 227. 
Much of the misery of his: life has 
arisen from a fatal errour concer- 
ing his talents; his friends unfortu- 
nately mistook his animal spirits for 
genius, and, by directing them into 
the walk of poctry, bewildered him 
for ever. Though he never wrote 4 
line beyond the powers of the bell- 
man, or the stone cutter, though he 
confesses that all his verses have 
been received with negligence or 
contempt, yet the mediocrity, the ab 
solute poverty of his genius, has not 
once occurred to him! While heis 
forgotten faster than he writes, he 
still dreams of “ immortality,” and 
confidently predicts that his ephe- 
meral trifles, which passed unno- 
ticed at their birth, will yet force 
attention, and descend with “ glory” 
to futurity! It is enough to give 
wisdom to the foolish, and serious 
ness to the giddy, to contemplate 
the afflicting picture of self-delusion 
so warm in the colouring, and 50 
true to the life! Mr. S. has embit- 
tered his days by a restless and tor 
menting thirst after waters, whichna 
ture placed far beyond his reach; an 
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which those who have tasted of them, 
have seldom found to be the purest 
draught of human felicity : ; 
We cannot close this article with- 
out observing, that if the populace of 
writers become thus querulous after 
fame (to which they have no preten- 
sions) we shall expect to see an epl- 
demical rage for auto-biography 
break out, more wide in its influence, 
and more pernicious in its tendency, 
than the strange madness of the 
Abderites, so accurately described 
by Lucian. London, like Abdera, 
will be peopled solely by “ men of 
genius; and as the frosty season, 
the grand specifick for such evils, 1s 
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over, we tremble for the conse- 
quences. Symptoms of this dreadful 
malady (though somewhat less vio- 
lent) have appeared amongst us be- 
fore; and the case of one of the poor, 
infected creatures (a maternal an- 
cestor of Mr. S.) is thus technically 
described by honest Anthony Wood. 
“ This Edward Waterhouse wrote a 
rhapsodical, indigested, and whimsi- 
cal work; and not in the least to be 
taken into the hand of any sober 
scholar, unless it be to make him 
laugh, or wonder at the simplicity 
of some people. fe was a_ cock- 
brained man, and aflerwards took 
Orders.” 
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Poems and Translations, from the minor Greek Poets, and others. Written chiefly 


between the ages of Ten and Sixteen, by a Lady. 8vo. pp. 198. Price 8s. 


1808. Second edition 


THE fugitive pieces, which com- 
pose this collection, were written 
chiefly between the ages of eleven 
and sixteen, in the leisure hours 
allowed by a domestick education. 
They are published with the timi- 
dity excited by their imperfections; 
but with a most grateful sense of 
the indulgence they have already 
received from a liberal publick. 

The translations or imitations of 
the minor Greek poets were the 
productions of a still earlier age. A 
most indulgent father, in the retire- 
ment permitted by his station in 
the church, found amusement in 
familiarizing his only child with the 
poets of antiquity. 

Such is the fair writer’s statement. 
The poems are pretty. As to the pro- 
priety of familiarizing so young a 
mind with the poet of love and wine, 
in his original language, that must 
rest on circumstances, of which, 
while this lady preserves her incog- 
nitoy we cannot pretend to judge. 
But, we shall select our specimens 
of the talents of the fair authoress 
om what we consider as more fa- 
‘ourable to the efforts of her muse. 


London, 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN; OR THE 
MIDNIGHT WANDERERS. 


[ Written in Scotland, at twelve years of age. | 


SOLDIER, 
WILAT taper lends its dying gleam 
Thro’ yonder casement low ? 
And who is she by Leven’s stream, 
Whose footsteps print the snow ? 


JESSIE, 

Ere sin’ the dewfali of the night 
Yon blinking lamp I bore, 
To seek a father auld and blind, 

And guide him o’er the moor. 


SOLDIER. 

A kirk yard turf, a nameless stane, 
Maun soon thy father hide; 

Then leave him, Jessie, and be mine, 
A wealthy soldier’s bride. 

If never meant to cherish luve 
‘That smile would no be thine, 

Those eyes would be less bright and 

clear, 
If never meant to shine. 
JESSIE. 

O never in my father’s cot 
Shall sorrow dim my e’e, 

Nor ever shall thy proffered luve 
Ailure a smile frae me. 

My tears I shed in yon kirk yard 
Beside my mother’s stane; 

My smiies ! keep to cheer our board, 
And sooth a father’s pain. 
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SOLDIER. 
Yet turn, my Jessie, turn and smile, 
Thy waefw’ task resign: 
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For thee her perfumed lap shall spregq 
Her richest gifts shail still bethine! 
The tow’ring fir, the date crowned palm, 


An 






His prop may be thy brother’s luve, Shall here unite their sov’reign shade, - 
But thine maun a’ be mine. While melting rocks distil their balm | 
JESSIE. To bathe the tomb where thou art laid! Sir 
Cauld is my brother Arthur’s luve; Chorus. Lah Wah! tl Lillah! 
Py rat ed lang rong pr aed d Here let the heart dissolved in joy BA: 
pre tg Hr rs > © a y woune, Its warm, luxuriant tribute leave; | 
Phey founc ne ag the slain. Such tears as gem the love-taught eye Wi 
aay Let Hafez’* sacred dust receive. 
if Arthur’s luve, now dead wi’ him, But here no prostituted band WI 
Sic saft regret can claim, Shall wound with yells his native skies; Th 
Thy kindest smiles should cheer the No tutored tear, no purchased hand,t 
heart ait Profanes the grave where Hafez lies. Or 
Which feeds a living flame. For him let richer gifts abound, 
, i No sullen homage here prepare; Let 
7. —. kind soger, mair than a’, Pleased may his spirit linger round, 
I hat boasted wealth I'd give, And still its best-loved banquet share. Let 
: ee ae ; , Enrich with sweets his long repose; 
Far mair Pd gie to guard the turf Let olive wreaths his pillow shade, Or! 
That laps my brother’s head, Or steeped in wine, the saffron rose. 
Far mair I'd gie to bless the hand And blue eyed nymphs, Circassia’s pride, mn 
Phat smoothed his dying bed. Shallhere their treasured charms unfold: h 
, eo Their feet in purer purple died, bal 
And can a brother lost sae lang Their tresses bright with liguid gold. . 
’ To Jessie still be dear ? No lurking Gaur’s§ unhallowed fire = 
Then lift again that tender eye, Shall Shirauz’ envied vale aflright; = 
Behold thy brother here! The partial sun shall here retire, = 
JESSIE. And kiss thy grave with softened light. an 
O mock an e’e unwet wi tears, Chorus. ‘Sleep gentle Bard, &e. 
A blither heart beguile, sus : Its 1 
That raven’s voice can no be his, THE PHILOSOPHER’S RETURN. ae 
Nor his that ghastly smile. aie | hp Stull 
It could na’ be that chilling grasp, YES, sweet is the hour when the pilgrim 
His hand wad gi’ to mine, returning, 
It could na’ be in Arthur’s e’e Sees Love and Felicity smile at his door; 
q That sickly joy wad shine. While brightly the taper of Hymenis burn- 
it SGLDIER. ing’ sa ' 
| Unseen maun be the tender joy And long treasured Friendship enriches me 
ai Which melts a soldier’s eyes, __ his store! ; } the 
il The gentle grasp, the saft caress Like him I return not! But why should I ‘ [ 
A sol:lier’s hand denies. sigh yr 
i Yet still the warmth these hands refuse, Brisk Fancy shall banquets and treasures T. 
i In Arthuz’s bosom dwells, , supply; P of pr 
} And still his deeds shall crown the bliss Though lonely my cottage, its sweets are The 
His eye no longer tells my own, ; coun 
Arouud that chilled and breaking heart My peace is my wealth, and my freedom ete 
Life’s saftest bands shall twine; my throne. vante 
Thy cares have soothed a father’s waes, { HZ diifer 
I live to finish thine ! But ve Eee keen stings of indifference the 
fog ; ' ‘ meet him, 
i Imitations of ee Sites of Poetry. When first the rich visions of friendship ra 
1 A PERSIAN DIRGE. depart, 
Sleep, gentle bard! around thy bed When closed is the eye which once spark- rope: 
Let Shirauz’ balmy flowers entwiue; led to greet him, ditior 
Insti 
* Hafez, the Anacreon of Persia, lics buried in the delicious vale of Shirauz, where welly 
the young and gay constantly assemble. of th 
+ It is the custom in Persia to hire mourners, who make loud lamentations. posse 
+ The palm, remarkable for bearing dates on its summit; the white grape, and she } 
yellow rose, are highly esteemed in Persia. . Hm, 
“Che 







§ The Gaurs, or fire worshippers, though strictly forbidden, sometimes continue 
their orgies in this spot. 
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And fled is the smile which gaye heaven to 
j his heart, d ; 2 
ah! then let the exile his ruin deplore ! 
‘Then deep is the wound—but f feel it no 
»e | 
more . : . 
since few are my riches, unfettered -I 
roam, 


BA soul without stain is tranquillity’s home. 


Where now 1s the spell that to Lucy al- 
lured me ? 

Where now is the beauty IT lived to adore ? 

Tis past ! Shall I murmur if reason has 
cured me, 

Or mourn that a meteor deceives me no 


more ? 

Let Beauty still flutter in life’s peeyish 
morn, ' 

Let love like the rainbow its vapours 
adorn; 


But who would the fugitive insect enchain, 
Or bid the frail rainbow for ever remain ? 


Orwhy the cold shadows of memory pur- 
suing, 

Why, davs of my youth, should I languish 
for you ? ‘ 

For life, like the phenix, shall rise from 
its ruin, 

To beauty immortal and joys ever new. 

No more for the downfall of friendship I 
mourn, 

Its root is enriched though its branches are 
shorn; 

Still, still in my bosom I feel it extend, 
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The world is my palace, all nature my 
friend, 


In life’s little warfare contentedly neuter, 

I ask not for rapture, I shrink net from 
rain; 

I hati the present, I welcome the future. 

But pleasures departed I woo not again. 

Fond lovers! ye tell me my bosom is cold, 

But ice may the purest of spirits enfold; 

In Lapland’s chill caverns the amethyst 
glows, 

The olive may bloom amid Appennine 
snows! 


Yes, sweet is the hour to the pilgrim re- 
turning, 

When Reuson’s clear sunbeam illumines 
his breast, 

Contentment and Truth from adversity 
learning, 

Religion his tutor, and Quiet his guest ! 


Where’er fickle fortune his pilgrimage 
guides, 

Brisk kancy her banquets and pleasures 
provides; 


New friendships shall greet him, new 
Edens extend; 
His soul is his haven, all nature his friend ' 


Some verses of a still earlier age 
are inserted in the appendix. The 
whole is a very pleasing instance of 
carly genius. 
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Memoirs of an American Lady; with Sketches of Manners and Scenery in America, as 
they existed previous to the Revolution. By the Author of “ Letters from the Moun- 


tains.” 2 yols, 12mo. Price 14s. London. 


THERE is aconsiderable portion 
of practical wisdom in these volumes. 
The necessities of a newly settled 
country; the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a state of civil polity, 
differing little from a state of nature; 
the manners of those settlers who 
had transplanted themselves into the 
hew world, with many of their Eu- 
opean notions about them; the con- 
dition of the native Indians, with the 
instincts of the animal tribes; are 
well portrayed. Mrs. Grant, the author 
of these recollections of former days, 
possesses a talent for remark; and 


she has rendered her descriptions of 


“enes visited in her youth, more 


1808. 


than usually interesting; because she 
gives us portraits of individuals 
rather than general description. The 
principal of these isa worthy couple 
of the Schuylers, of whom the lady, 
known throughout her neighbourhood 
by the title of “ Aunt Schuyler” is 
drawn at full length, with all the 
softened touches of affectionate re- 
miniscence. Mrs. G. was taken when 
very young to America; resided at 
Albany during the conflict between 
Britain and France, for the dominion 
of the western world; saw the Bri- 
tish arms triumphant, after many 
trying reverses; and happily return- 
edto hernative land, before the clang 
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of arms whichannounced the war of 
the revolution was actually heard; 
though not before it was anticipated 
by all thinking minds. 

We shallnot further analyse these 
volumes. Their contents may be es- 
timated from the subjoined extracts. 

Those who accuse the Indians of 
want of natural affection, will do well 
to consider the following instance, in 
proof to the contrary. Those who 
think virtue consists in controlling 
the affections, will enter more truly 
into the character here depicted. 

A chief and his brother were in- 
vited by the English to celebrate his 
mayesty’s birth day: 


* They came accordingly in their best 
arms and dresses, and assisted at the re- 
view, and at a kind of feast given on the 
occasion, on the outside of the fort. The 
chief and his brother, who were two fine, 
noble looking men, were invited into dine 
with the major and officers. When they 
arrived, and were seated, the major called 
for a glass of wine to drink his sovereign’s 
health. his was no sooner done, than the 
sachem’s brother fell lifeless on the floor. 
They thought it was a fainting fit, and 
made use of the usual applications to re- 
cover him; which, to their extreme sur- 
prise, proved ineffectual. His brother 
looked steadily on while all those means 
were using; but when convinced of their 
inefficacy, sat down, drew his mantle over 
his face, sobbed aloud, and burst into tears. 
This was an additional wonder. ‘Through 
the traces of Indian recollection no person 
had been known to fall suddenly dead 
without any visible cause, nor any warriour 
to shed tears. After a pause of deep silence, 
which no one felt inclined to break, the 
sachem rose with a collected and diguified 
air, and thus addressed the witnesses of 
this affecting incident: ‘ Generous English, 
misjudge me not; though you have seen 
me ior once a child, in the day of battle you 
will see a man, who will make tle Hurons 
weep blood. I was never thus before. But 
io me my brother was all. Had he died in 
battle no look of mine would change. His 
uation would honour him, but his foes 
should lameat him. I see sorrow m your 
countenances; and I know you were not 
the cause of my brother’s death. Why, in- 
deed, should you take away a life that was 
devoted to you? Generous English, ye 
mourn for my brother, and I will fight your 
battles.’ This assurance of his confidence 
was very necessary to quiet the minds of 


his friends; and the concern of the office), 
was much aggravated by the SUSPicioy, 
circumstances attending his death so jy, 
mediately after drinking of the wine thy 
had given him. The major ordered this |; 
mented warriour to be interred with greg 
ceremony. A solemn procession, mournfij 
musick, the firing of cannon, and all othe 
military honours, evinced his sympathy fy, 
the living, and his respect for the dead. 
and the result of this sad event, in the en 
rather tended to strengthen the attachmey; 
of those Indians to the British cause.” 


Poetry may find in this writer 
description of the exchange of chil. 
dren, prisoners, taken by the Indians 
on one side, and the Anglo-Amer. 
cans on the other, a new subject wel 
suited to her powers, and congenid 
with her sentiments. The event js 
uncommon; and the feelings it is cal. 
culated to produce are powerful and 
heart-felt. 


“Madame Schuyler being deeply inter. 
ested in the projected exchange, broughi 
about a scheme for having it take place a 
Albany, which was more central than any 
other place, and where her influence 
among the Mohawks could be of use ia 
getting intelligence about the childres, 
and sending messages to those who hat 
adopted them, and who, by this time, were 
very unwilling to part with them. In the 
first place, because they were grown very 
fond of them; and again, because thes 
thought tle children would not be so hap 
py in our manner of life, which appeared 
to them both constrained and effeminate 
This exchange had a large retrospect. Fot 
ten years back there had been every nov 
and then, while these Indians were in the 
French interest, ravages upon the frontiers 
of the different provinces. In many instal 
ces these children had been snatched away 
while their parents were working in the 
fields, or after they were kill-d. A certail 
day was appointed, on which all who had 
lost their children, or sought those of theit 
relations, were tocome to Albany in search 
of them; where, on that day, all Indiais 
possessed of white children were to present 
them. Poor women, who had travelled 
some hundred miles from the back settle 
ments of Pennsylvania and New England 
appeared here, with anxious looks an 
aching hearts, not knowing whether the 
children were alive, or how exactly to idem 
tify them if they should meet them. I ob 
served these ‘apprehensive and tend 
mothers were, though poor people, 
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d with peculiar neatness and atten- came round the descending fabrick, and 


; mange wishing the first me oe on kept it in a kind of equilibrium.” 

, . d receive of her might be a fa- me ° . 
mobo On a gentle slope near the Phe breaking up of the ice on the 
, ort, stood a row of temporary huts, built Hudson’s ri\ cry it must be acknow- 
, y retainers to the troops. The green before jedged, is a striking scene. This lady 
I jese building's was the scene of these describes itaus a sublime spectacle. 
! athetick recognitions; which I did not fail 

: o attend. The joy of even the happy “ Anobject that fills andelevatesthe mind 
: others was Overpowel ings and tound vent vith ideas of power, and grandeur, aiid, 
; n tears; but none like the bitter tears of indeed, magnificence; before which all the 
Mt hose, who, after long travel, found not triumpha of ‘human. art shik into ‘tot: 


vhat they sought. It was affecting to see 
he deep and silent sorrow of the Indian 
»omen; and of the children, who knew no 


temptuous insignificance. This noble ob- 
ject of animated greatness, for such, it 


"s -etsgpe pc ante manegertors scemé d,i never missed; its approach be- 
. pther marr ore te dace wy 4 aes announced, like a loud and long peal 
. nga "ae id civetialet dette @tlbe of thunder, the whole population of Aiba- 
; ithout the most | 5 oo nv were down at the river side in a mo- 
rs heir own fond mothers were distressed ment; and if it happened, as was often the 
tl beyond measure at the shyness and aver- case, in the morning, there could not be 
il jon with which these long lost objects of 1 oie grotesque assemblage. No one who 


heir love received their caresses. I shail 
ever forget the grotesque figures and 
il vild looks of these young savages; nor the 
nd rembling haste with which their mothers 
rraved them in the new clothes they had 
brought for them, as hoping that with the 
ndian dress, they would throw off their 
gt habits and attachments. It was, in short, a 

scene impossible to describe, but most af- 
ecting to behold.” 


had a night cap on waited to put it off; as 
for waiting for one’s cloak or gloves, it was 
a thing out of the question; you caught the 
thing next you, that could wrap round you, 
and run. In the way, you saw every door 
left open, and pails, baskets, &c. without 
number, set down in the street. It was a 
perfect Saturnalia. People never dreamt of 
being obeyed by their slaves, till the ice 
was past. The houses were left quite 
nce empty; the meanest slave, the youngest 














































> it We pay another homage to nature. child, all were to be found on tie shore. 
re ¥ , . . " > . 7 . Qe re na e« ° ar 2 “aft 

7 Parental affection is nolessadmirable YC! as could walk, ran; and they that 
ha L, the teihes anossd us. saieh wo could not, were carried by those whose 
were ste oa ° ; duty would have been to stay and attend 
the leem our inferiours: may it occasion- them. When arrived at the show place, 
very lly, inspire unwonted Sagacity‘ or, unlike the audience collected to witness 
they s the bottom of a swallow’s nest any spectacle of human invention, the 
me onstantly and considerably the hea. Multitude, with their eyes all bent one 
KY " : 


ier part of the structure ? way, stood immovable, and silent as 
death, till the tumult ceased, and the 
mighty commotion was passed by; then 


nate. 
. For 


“now “In the highest part of that spaciousand every one tried to give vent to the vast 
n the itty roof, of the great barn, multitudes of conceptions with which his mind had been 
tiers Wallows, of the martin species, made distended. Every child, and every negroe, 
stale her nests These were constructcd of was sure to say: “Is not this like the day 
away ud, or clay as usual, and, in the ordinary of judgment?” and what they said, evers 
n the ourse of things, lasted, with some repairs, one else thought. Now to describe this is 


ertail MBIOm year to year. This summer, however, impossible; but I mean to account, in some 
o had cing unusually hot and dry, the nests, in degree for it. The ice, which had been all 
* theit ‘eat numbers, cracked and feildovnon winter very thick, instead of diminishine, 
earch HR | floor, with the young ones in them. as might he expected in spring, still in 
dian’ We often found them in this situation, but creased, as the sunshine came and the 
resent ways found the birds in them alive and days lengthened. Much snow fell in Fe- 
velledMMinlurt; and saw the old ones come to feed bruary; which melted by the heat of the 
settle hem on the floor, which they did with sun, Was stagnant, for a day, on the sur- 
gland lich cager confidence, that they often face of the ice: and then by the nicht frosts 
$s anC@Prushed so near as to touch us. Now we which were stil] severe, ‘was added as : 
r the wild no other way account forthe nests new accession to the thickness of it ubove 
one “ays coming down with the birds unhurt the former surface. This was so often re- 
oO ag ee it ihe Seah peated tat o sme year dhe ic gun 
Sts, two fect in thickness after the heat of the 
le, when they saw them about to fall. sun bécame such, as one would have ex 
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pected should have entirely dissolved it. 
So conscious were the natives of the safety 
this accumulation of ice afforded, that the 
sledges continued to drive on the ice, when 
the trees were budding, and every thing 
looked like spring; nay, when there was so 
much melted on the surface that the horses 
were knee deep in water, while travelling 
of it; and portentous cracks, on every side, 
announced the approaching rupture. This 
could scarce have been produced by the 
mere influence of the sun till midsummer. 
Tt was the swelling of the waters under the 
ice increased by rivulets, enlarged by melt- 
ed snows, that produced this catastrophe; 
for such the awful concussion made it ap- 
pear. The prelude to the general bursting 
of this mighty mass, was fracture, length- 
ways, inthe middle of the stream, produced 
by the effort of the imprisoned waters, now 
increased too much to be contained within 
their wonted bounds. Conceive a solid 
mass, from six to eight feet thick, bursting 
for many miles in one continued rupture, 
produced by a force inconceivably great, 
and, in a manner, inexpressibly sudden. 
Thunder is no adequate image of this aw- 
ful explosion. 
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“* When the bursting of the christal sy, 
face set loose the many waters that had 
rushed down, swollen with the annual ty; 
bute of dissolving snow, the islands ond 
low lands were all flooded in an instay. 
and the lofty banks, from which you 
were wont to overlook the — stream 
were now entirely filled by an impe. 
tuous torrent, bearing down, with jp. 
credible and tumultuous rage, immense 
shoals of ice, which, breaking every i. 
stant by the concussion of others, jammed 
together in some placcs, in others, erectip 

themselves in gigantick heights, for ay 
instant, in the air, and seeming to combat 
with their fellow giants crowding on in 
all directions, and falling together with 
an inconceivable crash, formed a terrible 
moving picture, animated and _ various 
beyond conception; for it was not only the 
cerulean ice, whose broken edges combat. 
ing with the stream, refracted light into 
a thousand rainbows, that charmed your 
attention, lofty pines, large pieces of the 
bank torn off by the ice with all their-early 
green and tender foliage, were driven on 
like travelling islands, amid this battle of 
breakers, for such it seemed.” 
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Wistory of the Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. Containing the most accurate Details 
relative to the Topography, History, Commerce, Population, Government, &c. &c. 
of that valuable Colony. By Samuel Hull Wilcocke. Illustrated with Plates. 8vo. pp. 


576. 12s. 6d. Bourds. 


OUR temporary possession of the 
city of Buenos Ayres, and the gene- 
ral expectation that we were to suc- 
ceed to the permanent rule of the 
vast colony dependent onthat govern- 
ment, seem to have occasioned the 
British publick to be enriched with 
the valuable information which the 
pages before us communicate. As 
to the materials out of which this 
volume has been formed, the author 
intimates that he obtained them in 
consequence of having been engaged 
in extensive mercantile pursuits, 
which had relation to the Spanish 
colonies of South America, The 
value of the knowledge, also, which 
is here imparted, is enhanced by the 
difficulty of obtaining it. Most of 
our readers are aware of the disap- 
puintment which Dr. Robertson ex- 


perienced in his application for this 
purpose. 

On this subject it is stated by Mr. 
Wilcocke: 


“ The papers regarding America, which 
are deposited amongst the records of the 
Spanish monarchy in the archivo 
Simancas, near Valladolid, 120 miles from 
the seat of government, are stated to be 
so numerous as to fill the largest apart 
ment in the archivo, and to compose eight 
hundred and seventy three large bundles. 
Yet this treasure of historical and colonial 
knowledge is wholly inaccessible, and no 
admission into the archivo of Simancas ® 
ever granted without a particular ordet 
from the king. Some years ago, howevets 
the Spanish government seem to have Te 
laxed, in some degree, from so much ° 
their illiberal system, as to have give? 
access to these archives to Don Anton 
Munox, then oceupied in compiling a wo 
called a History of the New World. ° 
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jis only one volume was completed, and 
\iunoz was interrupted in the prosecution 
of his work, which contains some strictures 
upon the colonial policy of Spain, by which, 
srobably, he gave offence to the council ot 
the Indies. He was debarred from all 
further access to the necessary documents, 
und interdicted from publishing any more 
ofhis history. Munoz is since dead, and 
ihe undertaking has perished with him. 

“ That this system of concealment, than 
which nothing can be more illiberal, still 
predominates in the Spanish councils, is 
proved by arecent instance. The celebra- 
ted navigator, Malespina, who, from the 
years 1792 to 1795, was employed by 
Spain to explore the Pacifick Ocean, and 
her colonies washed by its waves, was 
soon after his return to Cadiz, arrested and 
thrown into prison, as was the padre Gil, 
anecclesiastick of a liberal and enlighten- 
ed mind, who had undertaken the compi 
lation of the voyage. All the papers and 
drawings belonging to the expedition were 
seized, and the botanists and other men 
of science, Who accompanied Malespina, 
received orders to suspend their labours. 
Though part of the narrative was actually 
printed, the impression was suppressed; 
wd the details of that interesting voyage 
are buried, as so many others have before 
been, amongst the dusty archives, and in 
tie mouldy recesses of the Spanish chan- 
cery.”” 


Vith regard to the contents and 
wrangement of the volume, the 
writer gives this summary: 


“After a few preliminary observations 
respecting the aboriginal population of 
America, the sources whence it has been 
conjectured to be derived, and the 
physical peculiarities of that part of the 
globe; an enumeration will be given of all 
the Spanish possessions, and their geogra- 
phical and political divisions; and the 
attention of the reader will be more par- 
ticularly directed to that portion now un- 
der ‘consideration. A brief notice of the 
first discovery of the river La Plata, will 
be followed by such accounts as have come 
down to us relative to the appearance, the 
§vernment, the customs, and the pro- 
Pensities, of the Indians who were found 
the country on its first occupation by 
the Spaniards. Their religion, their lan- 
plage, and their arts, will all pass in re- 
new, 

“The grand features of the country 
e form one of the objects of considera- 
n. 


“The natural productions occupy the 
text place. 
T 


Vou. ar. x 


** After a general account of the country, 
a short history will be entered into of the 
first discovery of the river La Plata, of its 
original settlers, and progressive conque- 
rors; of the gradual extension of discovery 
and conquest by which the province of 
Buenos Ayres came at length to border 
upon the dominions which the valour and 
ferocity of Pizarro and his companions had 
gained for Spain upon the shores of the 
Great South sea; after this will follow a 
brief account of the rise, the progress, and 
the dissolution of the famous establish- 
ments of the Jesuits in Paraguay, forming 
an imperium in imperio, unparalleled inthe 
annals ofthe world. The historical account 
of the colony will be brought down to the 
present time, and concluded by a narra- 
tive of the late capture of it by the British. 

** The cities, the harbours, the forts, the 
settlements, and the missions scattered 
over the country, will be next described; 
and proceeding from these to the plains, 
the agriculture both of the natives and of 
their Spanish masters, will be noticed, to- 
gether with their arts and manufactures. 

**An entire chapter will be devoted to 
the important subject of commerce. The 
trade as carried on between Buenos Ayres 
and Spain; that with Africa; the contraband 
trade with the Portuguese in Brazil, and 
with the North Americans who frequent 
those seas; and the interiour commerce 
between Peru and Chili, and the river La 
Plata, will be detailed. ‘The various arti- 
cles that are suited for the consumption of 
the country, and those produced, or found 
there calculated for exportation, will be 
enumerated and described Sketches will 
be given of some commercial adventures 
connected with the colony of Buenos Ayres, 
proposed to the enterprising spirit of 
British merchants; and some latent com- 
mercial advantages to be derived from this 
colony will be pointed out to the nation. 

“The Spanish colonial government; 
their civil and military establishments; 
their fiscal regulations; the revenues of the 
colony, &c. will next appear in rotation. 
The state of society, the manners, the 
customs, and religious ceremonies, as 
well of the Spaniards, as of the cre- 
oles, the Indians, the negroes, the mu- 
lattoes, the mestices, and the infinite ra- 
mifications of colour and of cast, arising 
from the intermixture of these various 
races, will be followed by an account of 
those unsubdued Indians who are occa- 
sionally allies or enemies of their Euro- 
pean neighbours; and who rove over the 
trackless plains that extend from Para- 
guay to the straits of Magellan.” 


In treating of the geographical 
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divisions of South America, Mr. W. 
Says: 


“The viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres is 
the most extensive, as well as, in many 
respects, the most important, ofall. It ex- 
tends in a direct line from Cape Lobos, 
Which may be taken as its southern boun- 
dary, to the farthest northern settlements 
on the Paraguay, upwards of sixteen hun- 
dred miles; and from Cape St. Anthony, at 
the mouth of the Plata, to the ridge of 
mountains that separate it from Chih, 
nearly one thousand miles. By the union 
to it of the provinces of Charcas and Chi- 
quito, it forms a compact body of land, 
nearly square; and stretches through all 
the variety of climates to be found in six 
and twenty degrees of latitude. Its gene- 
ral boundarics are: Amazonia, or the 
country of the independent Indians of the 
river Amazon and its vicinity, on the north; 
Brazil and the Atlantick Ocean on the 
eust; Patagonia on the south; and Peru 
and Chili on the west.” 


Under the head of Rivers, which 
form so magnificent a feature in this 
country, the Rio de la Plata first 
attracts notice; and the = author’s 
account of that.grand stream thus 
commences: 


* The Rio de la Plata, or river ot silver, 
was originally called the river of De Solis, 
from its first discoverer; but Sebastian Ca- 
bot, who first penetrated beyond the junc- 
tions of the Parana and the Paraguay, hav- 
ing defeated a body of Indians on the banks 
of the latter, obtained a considerable booty 
in gold and silver, whence he bestowed up- 
on the river the pompous appellation which 
has since prevailed, and which has led 
many to believe that the precious metals 
are to be met with in abundance on its 
banks. It is, however, stated, that the 
treasure found in the possession of those 
indians, was that which they had, in their 
turn, taken from Alexis de Garcia, a Por- 
tuguese, who, some years before, had 
penetrated from Brazil to the fronticrs of 
Peru, and was killed, on his return with 
the plunder he had collected. The name, 
though thus originating in mistake, was 
too flattering to the ambitious cupidity 
with which the new world was regarded 
by the adventurers of Europe, to be easily 
superseded. It has been perpetuated, 
whilst the name of the first discoverer has 
been relegated to a few hills vet called the 
Sierra de Solis, on the northern shore of 
iis entrance. ‘The distinctive appellation of 
Rio de la Plata, however, though intended 
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by Cabot for the whole of the maijestict 





stream he had in part ascended, is now : 
only applied to the channel, through which hi 
the great body of water formed by the con. 1 
fluence of the Parana, the Paraguay, and ts 
the Uraguay, flows into the ocean, forming hi 
an estuary of fresh water, without parallel ta 
in the rest ofthe glebe for width and mag. cl 
nificence.” W 
SO 
How much the late wretched g0- 
vernment of old Spain counteracted . 
the beneficent designs of nature, the J] 
reader will be able to form a judg. ri 
ment from this representation of the ps 
country: i. 
ail 
“The immense plains that extend, in - 
almost uninterrupted continuity, from the 
banks of the Plata to Chili, and to the large a 
rivers of Patagonia, claim particular at rid 
tention. They present a sea of waving — 
grass, extending for nine hundred miles, pen 
with very few interruptions of wood or _ 
eminence. The succulent and_ nutritive the} 
herbage of this tract, affords pasture to ig 
those innumerable herds of cattle that — 
rove unowned, and unvalued, over a great a 
portion of South America, and whose . tl 
hides and tallow, alone, are occasionally disp 
sought after by the Spanish hunters, an nand 
form a principal article of the trade ot — 
Buenos Ayres. Wild horses, the progeny muss 
of those imported by the Spaniards, like- place 
wise abound in these natural meads. They o— 
wander from place to place, against the other 
current of the winds: and a traveller has panes 
stated that they are in such numbers, that, cate t 
being in those plains for the space of three “~% th 
weeks, he was continually surrounded by the. rl 
them. Sometimes they passed by, in thick ae 
troops, on full speed for two or three me P) 
hours together, during which time, hesays, nas; 
it was with great difficulty that the party hole. 
preserved themselves from being run ove! wy 
and trampled to pieces. At other times, ‘ i 
however, the same country has been passe ~ Pp 
over, and no horses have been seem areate, 
“Near the Spanish settlements, and " me 
where these plains have been tilled, they in th 
yield excellent corn, and various other pro- Hy “'PPer 


Where 1 


ductions; whilst numerous flocks of sheep Ind; 
idtans 


are also met with in the plains at the foot 










of the mountains of Cordova and Yacanto- spades, 
Between these hills and the Cordilleras of that pu 
Chili, lie many spacious and fruitful valliessam °C pat 
watered by brooks and rivulets, and beaut party r 
fully diversified with rising grounds. They a tha 
produce many kinds of fruit trees, apples : the 1 
peaches, cherries, and plumbs; and als‘ rh In 
corn where the land is cultivated; but the} * San al 
are more particularly famous for breedin; . ¥ som 
cattle, sheep, and horses, and especiabygy °° Misti 
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wules. Of the mules yearly sent from these 
prov inces to Peru, the greatest part comes 
jrom the district just described. There are 
many farms ‘here belonging to those indus- 
trious Spaniards who have been allured 
hither, Dy the fertil: ity of the soil, by the 
facility for breeding cattle, and by the se- 
curity from the meursions of the Indians, 
who infest those only who live more to the 


south.” 


The miserable defective policy of 
Spanish rule is elucidated by the cu- 
rious 1unerary from Buenos Ayres 
to Lima, which enriches this volume. 
The dangers of part of this journey, 
and which it 1s here shown might be 
avoided, are such as stagger belief: 


‘When travellers pass over the lofty 
ridges of the Cordilleras, it is said, that 
from the rarefaction of the air, they can 
scarcely breathe, and are afflicted with 
nausea. This is one of the inconveniences 
they suffer, but it is of trifling import when 
compared to the imminent danger they 
are exposed to in some of the narrow 
passes and steep declivities. The itinerary 
ofthe route from Buenos Ayves to Lima, 
displays some of those dangers which ap- 
pear, in tenfold array, along the less fre- 
quent paths across the Cordilleras. Their 
ruggedness is not easily described. In many 
places the road is so narrow that the mules 
liave scarcely room to set their feet, and in 
others, it is a continual series of preci- 
pices. These paths are full of holes from 
two to three feet deep, in which the mules 
set their feet, and draw their bellies and 
the rider’s legs along the ground. Indeed 
these holes serve as steps, without which 
the precipices would, in a great measure, 
be impracticable; but should the creature 
happen to set his foot between two of these 
holes, or not place it right, the rider falls; 
and, if on the side of the prec ipic €, inevita- 

‘ly perishes. The danger is, however, 
greater, where these holes, or camelones, 
the Spaniards call them, are Wanting. 
for the tracks are extremely steep and 
slippery; in general, chalky and wet; and 
where there are no holes to serve as steps, 
indians are obliged to go before with small 
spades, which ‘the y carry with them for 
that purpose, do dig little trenches across 
the path, This work is continual, cvery 
Party requirmg a repe tition of it, for in 
ess thaw a night, the rain utterly destroy ‘Ss 
ill the trenches cut during the preceding 
(ay, In descending these places, where 
there are no holes or trenches, and which 
ate sometimes several hundred yards deep, 
the instinct of the mules that are accustom- 
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ed to pass them, is admirable. hey are ser- 
sible of the caution requisite in the descent. 
On coming to the top of an eminence, they 
stop, and having placed their fore feet 
close together, as in a posture of stopping: 
themselves; they also put their hind feet 
together, but a little forwards, as if going 

to lie down. In this attitude, having, as it 
were, takenasu-vey of the road, they slide 
down with the swiftness of a meteor. All 
the rider has to do isto keep himself fast 
in the saddle, without checking his beast, 
for the least motion is sufficient to disor 

der the equilibrium of the mule, in which 
case, they must both unavoidably perish. 

The address of these creatures is here tr uly 

wonderful, for in this rapid motion, when 


they seem to have lost all government ot . 


themselves, they follow exactly the dif: 
ferent windings of the path, as if they had 
before accurately reconnoitred, and pre- 
viously settled in their minds, the route 
they were to follow, and taken ¢ very pre- 
caution for their safety, amidst so many 
irregularities. There would, indeed, other- 
wise, be no possibility of travelling over 
such places, where the safety of the rider 
depends on the experience and address of 
his beast. 

“There are, indeed, some places where 
these declivities are not on the sides of 
precipices; but the road is so narrow and 
hollow, and the sides so perpendicular, 
that the danger is almost equal; for the 
track being extremely confined, and 
scarcely wide enough to admit the mule 
with its rider, if the beast falls the man 
must be crushed, or, for want of room to 
disengage himself, have a limb broken. It 
is really wonderfulée observe the mules, 
after they have overcome the first 
of fear, and are going to slide do ie 
declivity, with what exactness they stretch 
out their fore legs, that by preserving a 
due equilibrium they may not fall on one 
side, yet, at a proper distance, make with 
their bodies, that gentle inclination neces- 
sary to follow the several windings of the 
path; as well as their address in stopping 
themselves at the end of their impetuous 

career. The human species could not show 
more prudence or conduct than the mules 
do; and some of them, after being long 
used to these journies, acquire a kind of 
reputation for their skill and safety, and 
are accordingly highly valued.” 






A very particular and detailed ac- 
count of all the principal mines, 


which are worked in this colony, will 
be found in the present volume; and 
we should be glad to quote some of 
the passages, if we could gratify all 
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our inclinations amid such variety. 
We cannot, however, refrain from 
subjoining parts of Mr. Wilcocke’s 
description of two places which were 
not long since the subjects of conver- 
sation among us: 


**Buenos Ayres was erected into a 
bishoprick in 1620. Before its elevation in- 
to a viceroyalty, this city was only consi- 
dered as the fourth in rank in South Ameri- 
ca; but it is now held as inferiour to none 
but Lima. Since it thus became the seat of 
a new government, it has greatly increas- 
ed in opulence and in population. It is 
regularly built, and its streets are broad, 
unpaved in the middle, and with footpaths 
on each side. The houses are reckoned to 
be six thousand in number. Most of the 
buildings, both publick and private, had 
formerly only mud walls; but a lay-brother 
of the Jesuits, who was employed to erect 
the church of his college about sixty years 
ago, made bricks and lime, and instructed 
the inhabitants in those useful arts, since 
which time the city has assumed a very 
different appearance. The architecture of 
the cathedral, and of most of the churches, 
is likewise ascribed to the lay-brothers of 
that community. The cathedral is spacious 
and elegant. It has a cupola of excellent 
workmanship, and a portico, the design 
and execution of which are much extolled. 
The interiour is profusely, perhaps taw- 
drily, decorated with carved and gilt work. 
Inthe dome are paintings in copartments, 
representing the acts of the apostles. The 
churches of St. Francis, and that of the 


sconvent of Mercy, ar@ next in estimation, 


ind have cupolas and steeples nearly in 
the same style as the cathedral. In the 
church of the Franciscans, there is a pic- 
ture of the Last Supper, painted by an In- 
dian neophyte, of one of the Uraguay mis- 
sions, which is considered as a very capital 
performance for a native artist. The frame 
of it is composed entirely of feathers of a 
bright gold colour, so artfully contrived 
as to appear to the nicest observer to be 
the most correct carving and gilding: 
nor can the difference be discovered 
till it is touched by the hand: this pic- 
ture Was a present to the Franciscans 
from the Jesuits, not many years before 
their expulsion. The church of St John, 
which is on the skirts of the town, is 
appropriated to the Christian Indians.— 
The town hall, which stands on one side 
of the great square or parade, is a large 
and handsome building, likewise erected 
on a plan of the Jesuits. There are several 
convents and nunneries; and all these edi- 
fices are built of a beautiful white stone, 
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which is found in a small plain not far 
from the town. The whiteness of the pub. 
lick buildings is much improved by the 
frequency of the Pampero, which is con. 
sidered as an excellent bleacher. The 
principal streets are the Calle del Santa 
Trinidada, and the Calle del San Benito 
The tormer, which faces the great doorof 
the cathedral, runs almost the whole 
length of the town, and is occupied by the 
better sort of inhabitants. Many of the 
opulent inhabitants have villas in the coun. 
try, and almost every house has a garden 
both before and behind; and many way 
balconies with lattice-work, for the recep. 
tion of odoriferous shrubs and flowers 
The interiour of the houses is, in general, 
however, very dirty, from the indolence of 
the inhabitants. In summer, the rooms are 
covered with fine Indian matting, and, in 
winter, with European carpets. Every gar. 
den is refreshed by water, let in from the 
river Plata by a kind of sluice made of 
osiers, woven very strong and thick. The 
water, thus admitted, is sent by smaller 
channels round the beds, and a quantity 
of it is generally retained in a large basin 
or reservoir, of which there is one in every 
extensive garden. The water, when thus 
retained, is very clear and sparkling, but 
by its great coldness, it is apt, when 
drank, to bring on dysenteries, and other 
dangerous diseases. Part of the town, 
which is principally inhabited by mestices 
and negroes, has a very miserable and 
filthy appearance, and strongly contrasts 
with the opulence and taste displayed in 
the other. 

“The inhabitants were usually estima- 
ted at about thirty thousand, but the cal- 
culation of sir Home Popham carries them 
to the number of seventy thousand. One 
fourth of the population are whites; the 
others are negroes, Indians, and people of 
mixed breed. 

“The castle or fort is very insignificant 
in point of military importance. It contains 
a house for the military governour, and 4 
royal chapel. At the time of the capture. 
there were about forty cannon of various 
calibres, mounted; and two thousand stand 
of arms were found in it, The usual gart- 
son was seven hundred men, and about 
three thousand of the militia of the country 
were supposed to be always in readiness 
to cooperate with the regulars. 

“Buenos Ayres is well supplied with 
provisions, particularly with fish in great 
abundance, and variety, from the river. 
There is no place in Europe or America, 
where butcher’s meat is more plentiful, 
better in quality, or cheaper in price. It is 
frequently distributed gratis to the poor, as 
it is the usual custom to buy the hide alone, 
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the carcase being in some measure a gra- 
tuitous addition; and the meat is always 
fat and very palatable. Poultry, consider- 
ing the price of other provisions, is very 
dear. A couple of fowls generally sell for 
as much as a whole ox. The river water is 
rather muddy, but soon becomes clear and 
drinkable by being kept in large earthen 
vessels made for the purpose, or in the 
garden-reservoirs, as before mentioned. 
Wheat bread is sold at a rate, which makes 
‘t equal to about 7d. per English quartern 
joaf; and the prite is fixed and permanent. 
The loaves are made to correspond in size 
with the different small coins of the coun- 
try.” 

“ Montevideo is the best, and, indeed, 
the only good port in this river. The Spa- 
niards are sensible of the importance of 
this place, and have taken great pains to 
fortity it; having made it much stronger 
than Buenos Ayres. The entrance of the 
port is not very broad. The harbour de- 
rives its name from a high mountain on its 
western point, which may be seen at the 
distance of twelve, or even sixteen leagues. 

“Ii is dangerous to sail too near to the 
western point, as there are many rocks 
under water. On the east side, the entrance 
is deeper and safer. Beyond the western 
point there is a square battery built close 
tu the water’s edge. The bay is almost 
circular, and within it, on the east side, 
there is a small island abounding with rab- 
bits. The surrounding land is very high, 
and protects the bay from all winds. The 
water isalways as smooth as a mill-pond, 
and there is sufficient depth for ships of 
the first rate. The bottom is soft clay. 

“The town of Montevideo occupies the 
whole of a peninsular promontory, that 
forms the eastern point of the harbour. 
The fortifications are to the north. They 
are regular works, built of stone, enclo- 
sing the whole of the peninsula, and have 
apretty strong fort, with four bastions and 
mounted with brass cannon, in the centre. 
The barracks are bomb-proof. The garri- 
ron is generally about four or five hundred 
men. The other side of the bay is without 
any fortification, nor has the high mountain 
évenso much as a watch-tower. The town 
makes a handsome appearance from the 
harbour, as it is built upon an ascent, and 
the houses appear interspersed with gar- 
dens and trees. The houses are of stone 
and brick, only one story high, except a 
few. The roofs are flat, and the floors of 
brick, though some have only earth. The 
fovernour’s residence, which has been 
compared to a range of livery stables in 
England, is of such construction. Few 
houses have glass windows. ‘There are 


Some, however, that belong to people of 


distinction, which are two and three 
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stories high, and have balconies in front. 
None have any chimnies; fire is generally 
kindled in the yard, or a separate kitchen, 
and in wet or cold weather it is brought 
into the rooms in fire pans. The streets 
run straight, and cross each other at right 
angles, but with one or two exceptions 
are very incommodious, being composed 
of large loose stones and sand.” 


The readers of this work will be 
highly gratified and instructed by 
the details which it contains respect- 
ing the famed settlements of the 
Jesuits in this colony; their origin, 
extent, and subversion. Howsoever 
mischievous may have been the 
agency of this society in Europe, we 
find that in South America its pow- 
er arose from the tendency of its 
proceedings to advance the interests 
of humanity, and the extension of 
Civilisation. 

If we pass over the statements 
and observations, with which we are 
presented in these pages, relative to 
the civil and ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration of the Spanish colonies, the 
different classes of the inhabitants, 
the commercial regulations of the 
parent state, and their effects, it is 
not because we deem them to be 
unimportant, but because we have 
recently descanted on them in our 


review of Mr. Brougham’s perform-— 


ance on colonization; which #h 
much resemble, as to induce im 
belief that they have been faken 
from that able work, or that the two 
authors have drawn from the same 
sources. We are also precluded by 
our limits from entering on the 
curious detail of natural history, 
which adds to the interest and value 
of the volume; and some particulars 
of this kind were communicated 
from another publication, in our 
53d Vol. N.S. p. 148. The author 
modestly admits and apologizes for 
the literary defects of his perform- 
ance: but these are neither nume- 
rous nor considerable; and they are 
more than compensated by the 
value of the information which it 
communicates, and the good sense 
of the observations by which it is 
accompanied. 
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Tableaux de la Nature, &c. ¢. e. Views of Nature, or Considerations on the Deserts, the 
Physiognomy of the Vegetables, and the Cataracts of the Oroonoko. By A. pe 
Humboldt. Translated from the German, by J. B. B. Eyriés. 2 vols. 12mo. Paris 


1808. Price 10s. sewed. 

THE encouraging reception which 
these essays experienced in Ger- 
many, we are told, induced the 
translator to extend their circulation 
through the medium of the French 
language; and if, in the prosecution 
of his task, he has occasionally de- 
viated from the original text, the 
alterations were suggested by the 
author himself, who purposes to 
adopt them in a new edition. The 
dedication consists of only eight 
words: but, in point of taste and 
effect, they are equivalent to cight 
hundred: 

“To my Brother, 
“ Wi_ttiaMm DE ILluMBOLDYT, 

; “© At Rome.” 

We learn from the preface that 
several of the passages contained in 
these volumes, were composed on 
the very spots on which the scenes 
described were contemplated; that 
the author’s object is to present 
such considerations on the interest- 
ing aspects of nature as best accord 


with genuine sentiment; and that, 


gh each memoir is designed to 
-a whole, it is intended that the 
eeneral bearing of the publication 
should be one and the same. 


“This method of treating natural his- 
tory,” observes M. Humboldt, * presents 
great difficulties; such as even the energy 
and pliancy of the German language, in 
which I have written my work, have not 
always been able to overcome. The count- 
less riches, which every where meet the 
eve of the observer, conjure up a multi- 
tude of images that are certainly brilliant, 
but, by their very accumulation, destroy 
the repose and injure the general impres- 
sion which a grand survey of nature is cal- 
culated to produce. While we address 
sentiment and imagination, our style too 
readily degenerates into poetical prose. 
These ideas require no further develop- 
ment, since the ensuing pages will furnish 
us with too many examples of those 
wanderings and inequalities of which J 
have just indicated the source. 


*“ May my sketches, in spite of these 
defects, which I can much more easily 
discern than remedy, convey to the readep 
a portion of that enjoyment which is excited 
by the contemplation’of nature. As that 
gratification increases with a knowledge 
of the intimate relationship of parts, which 
puts the various springs of nature in mo. 
tion, I have annexed to each memoir addi. 
tions and explanations, with a reference to 
the sciences. 

** On all occasions, I have directed the 
mind to that external influence which 
physical nature exercises on the moral 
dispositions and destinies of man. My 
work is chiefly consecrated to the heart 
that is bruised with misfortune. Let hin, 
who would shun the storms of life, accom- 
pany me into the depths of the forests, 
across the deserts, and over the towering 
summits of the Andes.” 


I. Considerations on the Stefifies of 
the Deserts. 

Those clevated and naked plains, 
which stretch from the valleys of 
Caraccas and the lake of Tacarigua; 
in South America, form a striking 
and dreary contrast with the rich 
luxuriance and verdure of the more 
fortunate tracts by which they are 
surrounded. The irksome monotony 
of their aspect has, doubtless, con- 
demned them to long and general 
obscurity: but a mind of a truly bold 
and philosophick tone, like that of 
the present author, is not to be 
diverted from its purposes by mere 
appearances, nor deprived of enter- 
tainment and instruction even in the 
midst of the barren wilderness. M. 
Humboldt’s reflections on these im- 
mense and unsightly solitudes are 
often original, and seldom fail to 
affect either the imagination, or the 
understanding with grand or with 
agreeable emotions. We are per- 
fectly aware, however, that we should 
have perused his dissertation with 
more uninterrupted satisfaction, 1! 
he had moulded his materials into 


one wniform and consistent mass, 
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instead of detaching such a large 
and valuable portion of them into 
the form of supplementary annota- 
tions. We are likewise to regret, 
that his assertions are not always 
propounded with that degree ot 
modesty and diffidence, which cha- 
eacterizes and adorns the produc- 
tions of true genius. Thus he com- 
mences the present memoir by sta- 
ting, without the shadow of evidence, 
that the granitick chain of moun- 
tains resisted the violent action of 
the waters, when, in the infancy ol 
our planet, their irruption formed 
the gulph of Mexico. This physical 
event may have taken place, and In 
an early or a more advanced stage 
of the earth’s existence: but we are 
not prepared to affirm that it did, 
and much less to assign the period 
of its occurrence. 

A remarkable trait in the great 
features of the American stepfifes 1s 
the presence of fractured and slight- 
ly elevated horizontal strata, occa- 
sionally dispersed, and sometimes to 
a yery considerable extent, over the 
common surface: but no oasts, nor 
scattered ruins, nor fruit trees which 
had once been cultivated, attest the 
residence of human beings. The 
comparative coolness of these re- 
gions suggests various pertinent re- 
marks on the general temperature 
of the new continent, which suffi- 
cently explain the moderation of 
its heat, without having recourse 
tothe doctrine of the recent forma- 
tion of the western hemisphere. The 
following illustrations of the author’s 
a'gument against this common, but 
inphilosophical notion appear to be 
worthy of transcription: 


“The great coolness, or rather cold, 
which prevails, nearly throughout the year, 
alone the coast of Peru, under the tropick 
and which lowers the mercury in the ther- 
Mometer to ten degrees [54 1-2 Fahr.] *« 
by no means, as I hope to be able to det 
honstrate, a consequence of the vicinity of 
Mountains covered with snow, but is 


rather owing to that fog [garva} which 
Veils the sun’s disk, and to that very cold 
current of sea water which rushes, in a 
lortherly direction, from the straits of 
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Magellan to Cape Parinna. On the coast of 
Lima, the temperature of the great ocean 
is 12° 5’ about 59 Fakr. | whereas, under 
the same parallel, but beyond the limits of 
the current, it is 21° [79 Fahr.] It is re- 
markable that such a surprising fact has 
not been hitherto noticed.” 


We think that the powerful opera- 
tion of each of the causes here addu- 
ced, cannot be disputed: but neither 
can we discern any sufficient reason 
for excluding the cooling influence of 
snow. 


** A very ingenious naturalist, Dr. Smith 
Barton, of America, has already said, 
with great justice, ‘I cannot but regard as 
puerile, and by no means proved from phy- 
sical evitlence, the supposition that a great 
part of America has emerged from the 
waters later than the other continents.’ I, 
continues M. Humboldt, beg leave also to 
quote a passage from «2 memoir, which I 
composed, respecting the primitive people 
of America. ‘ Writers of deserved celebri- 
ty have too often repeated that America is 
in every scnse of the expression, a new con- 
tinent. They allege that its exuberance of 
vegetation, its assemblage of great rivers, 
and its grand volcanoes, always ina state 
of fermentation, declare that the earth, in- 
cessantly trembling, and not yet dried, is 
there less removed from the pristine con- 
dition of chaos than in the old continent. 
Long before | commenced my travels, I 
was accustomed to regard such notions as 
at once unphilosophical, and contrary to 
the generally received laws of physi 
Those images of youth and disord 
one hand, and of desiccation, anc 
gressive failure of vigour in the aged earth 
on the other, can originate only in the 
minds of such persons as amuse themselves 
by selecting the points of contrast between 
the two hemispheres, without compre- 
hending, in a general view, the constitution 
of our planet. Is the southern portion of’ 
Italy a fresher country than Lombardy, be 
cause it is almost constantly harassed by 
earthquakes and volcanick eruptions? Be- 
sides, What petty phenomena are the yol- 
canoes and earthquakes of our day, it 
compared with those revolutions of nature, 
to which the geologist ascribes the solution 
and cooling of those masses which tormed 
the mountains, when the carth was yet mn 
a state of chaos! Different causes, in re- 
mote climates, would necessarily diversif, 
the efects of physical energies. In the 
new world, the volcanoes, to the numbe; 
of fifty four, ought, perhaps, to burn tor a 
longer 
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ted mountains, in which they are situated, 
is Nearer to the sea; and because this cir- 
cumstance, and the eternal snow which 
covers them, appear to modify, in a 
manner hitherto imperfectly appreciated, 
the energy of subterraneous fire. Earth- 
quakes and eruptions there co-operate 
periodically. At present, physical dis- 
order, and political tranquillity, reign 
in the new continent; while, in the old, the 
discord of nations drives us to seek repose 
in the bosom of nature. The time, perhaps, 
may come, when one quarter of the world 
will occupy the place of the other, in this 
‘singular confiict between physical and 
moral energy. Volcanoes repose for ages, 
before they are rekindled. The idea that, 
in the older regions of the world, a certain 
degree of peace should pervade nature, is 
a mere illusion of fancy. One side of our 
planet cannot be older or younger than 
another. Islands, like the Azores, pro- 
duced by volcanoes, or gradually formed 
by the mollusca of coral (such as several 
islands of the great ocean) are generally 
more recent than the granitick masses ofthe 
central chain of Europe. A country of small 
extent, like Bohemia, and several of the 
valleys of the Moon, circularly surround. 
ed by mountains, may remain for a long 


time covered by water, in consequence of 


partial inundations, and form a lake. After 
the fluid has disappeared, the soil, on 
which vegetation gradually takes place, 
may, in metaphorical language, be said to 
be newly formed. But such an aqueous co- 
vering, as the geologist conceives to have 
existed at the formation of the secondary 
mountains, cannot, from the laws of hy- 
drostaticks, be supposed but asenveloping, 
“once, every country and every climate. 
$$ea cannot sojourn on the immense 
plains of the Oroonoko and the Amazons, 
without, at the same time, ravaging the 
countries which are situated round the Bal- 
tick. The dependence and the identity 
or the secondary strata in the neighbour- 
hood of Caraccas, in Thuringia, and in 
Lower Egypt, prove, as I have explained 
in my geological view of South America, 
tliat this grand operation of nature was ef: 
rected over all the earth at the same 
period.” 






Besides the more obvious and 
permanent causes of the heat and 
aridity which pervade the African 
deserts, the author surmises that 
some remote irruption of the ocean 
may have swept away the vegetable 
soil, and left behind nothing but 
sterile sand: but, had such a catas- 
“rophe taken place, it is to be pre- 
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‘sumed that numerous vestiges of 
marine productions would be found 














scattered over, or buried in, those if 
pathiess wastes. wl 
Though the great Steppes in South ru 
America are covered with a thin th 
layer of vegetable mould, though a 
they are watered by periodical rains, ols 
and though they are clothed with tra 
gramineous plants, of tall and jux. Su 
urlant growth, we cannot be. sur. el 
prised that the neighbouring inhabi- y 
tants, who were originally strangers nil 
both to the pastoral and the agri- alot 
cultural life, should prefer the bean. trac 
tiful valleys of Caraccas, the sea- ed 
coasts, and the immense basin of the the 
Oroonoko, to a solitude which is ph 
destitute of trees and springs: but it or 
is, at the same time, difficult te ac- and 
count for those numerous traces of clay, 
civilisation, which have been ob. — ever 
served on the elevated plains of the 7 
mountains in Mexico and Peru. At ian 
the height of sixteen or eighteen apres 
hundred toises, the author saw the and | 
remains of baths and palaces; and wands 
he infers, perhaps somewhat hastily, ler, 
that none, but colonists from the vine, 
north, could endure such a climate. aii 
Since the discovery of the new entire! 
continent, even the Steppes have oe 
been found susceptible of a scanty uttul, 
degree of population. With the view Hay the 
of facilitating the communication ae F 
between the coast and Guiana, some aii 
towns have been constructed on the by mea 
banks of rivers; and, among widely spines, 
scattered huts, herds of oxen, horses, Hi '2ture 
and mules, may now be observed to ey not 
roam at large, and to attain to a pro- way # 
digious size, in spite of the dangers Hi... h: 
and difficulties with which they have Binickles 
to contend, from the extremes of i “To 
drought and moisture. The effects Bi ceed. 
and contrasts of these extremes are ong tl 
thus forcibly delineated: Bisaetn 
“When, in consequence of the sun’s HP, cli 
vertical rays, which no cloud intercepts, re affiic 
the hardened soil separates into fissures, "Ch hi 
as if it had been shaken by violent earth- de of 
quakes; if opposing winds should then §f*'r abo< 
happen to impinge on its surface, andi these ; 
the collision should occasion a rotary Mf Sun’s] 
motion, the plain exhibits a most unusual HF — 
1en 





spectacle, The sand rises like a vapour 
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in the midst of a whirlwind, rarified, and 
perhaps, charged with electricity; resem- 
ra 
which vlides ‘along the earth, or like the 
rushing water-spout that is dreaded by 
the experienced mariner. The sky, appa- 
rently let down, yields only a sombre, 
troubled, and livid light to the desolated 
plain. The horizon closes in, at once con- 
ivacting the desert and the heart of man. 
Suspended in the atmosphere, which it 
oils ina thick cloud, the burning and 
dusty sand augments the suffocating heat 
of the air. The east wind, instead of cool- 
ness, adds fuel to the flame, by bringing 
along With it the glowing emanations of 
tracts of land which have been long scorch- 
ed with heat. The pools, once shaded by 
the palmetree, whose verdure bas wither- 
ed in the sun, gradually disappear. As 
animals become torpid in the ice and 
snow of the north, so here the crocodile 
and the boa, deeply buried im the dried 
clay, are incapable of motion. Aridity 
every where announces death, and every 
where haunts the parched traveller, whom 
the refracted rays of light delude with the 
phantom of a waving surface. Enveloped 
clouds of dust, and tortured by hunger 
aid burning thirst, the cattle and horses 
wander about in every direction. The lat- 
ter, stretching out their necks against the 
wind, greedily inhale the air, in order to 
liscover, by the moisture of its current, 
ihe neighbourhood of some pool that is not 
citirely evaporated. 

“The mules, more circumspect and 
rtful, seek to assuage their thirst in 
auother manner. The melocactus, a plant 
ofa spherical form, and marked by nume- 
rus furrows, contains, under its prickly 
covering, a very watery core. The mule, 
by means of its fore feet, separates the 
pines, applies its lips with caution, and 
ventures to drink the refreshing juice: but 
itis not always with impunity that it par- 
tukes of this living vegetable source; for 
ome of them are often seen, whose 
loofs have been seriously injured by the 
wickles of the cactus. 

“To the scorching heat of the day, 
‘tcceeds the coolness of a night which 
‘uals the day in duration: but still the 
atle and the horses enjoy no repose. 
Sfonstrous bats persecute them in their 
Neep, cling like vampires to their backs, 
tid afflict them with purulent wounds, in 
hich hippoboscz, musquitos, and a multi- 
lide of other stinging insects, take up 
itr abode. Such is the painful existence 
these animals, from the moment that 
l¢sun’s heat has absorbed the water from 
®earth’s surface. 

“ When, after along drought, the bene- 
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funnel-shaped cloud, the point of 
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ficent season of rain at length approaches, 
the scene is suddenly changed in the de- 
sert. The dark blue of the sky, till then 
cloudless, assumes a lighter tint. At night, 
the spectator scarcely recognises the dim 
quarter of the cross, a constellation of the 
southern pole. The light phosphorescence 
of the clouds of Wagellan loses its brillian- 
cy. The vertical stars of the eagle and of 
the serpentarius, shine with a quivering 
light, which no longer resembles that of 
the planets. In the south, arise detached 
clouds, which bear the figure of remote 
mountains. The vapours extend like a mist 
over the whole horizon; and distant peals 
of thunder proclaim the vivifying rain. 

**Scarcely is the surface of the earth 
moistened, when the misty desert is cloth- 
ed with Aillingéas and Paspalums, of crowd- 
ed panicles, and with an infinite number of 
grasses. The herbaceous mimosa unfolds 
its slumbering Jeaves to the light, and sa- 
lutes the rising sun; as do also the aquatick 
plants, which expand their delicate blos- 
soms, and the birds which warble their 
harmonious deseants. The horses and cat- 
tle bound in the plain, and enjoy their ex- 
istence. The prettily spotted jaguar lies 
concealed in the long tufted grass; and, 
by alight bound, like the cat, or the tyger 
of Asia, it darts on animals as they pass. 

** Sometimes, if we may believe the na- 
tives, the moistened clay on the borders 
of marshes is observed to rise slowly in 
small swellings; a sudden and violent 
noise, like that which proceeds from small 
mud volcanoes, is then heard; and the 
heaved soil is darted into the air like a | 
cloud. Every person who is acquainted >% 
with this phenomenon, flies fro Ww 
precipitation; because he Knows t 
monstrous water-snake, or maile 
dile, here issues from its tomb, and awakes 
from apparent death, with the first soaking 
showers. 

** The rivers which bound the plain on 
the south, the Araca, the Apura, and the 
Payara, gradually swell. Then nature 
compels those very animals which, during 
the first half of the year, seemed perishing 
with thirst on an arid and dusty soil, to 
lead the life of the amphibious tribes One 
part of the desert presents the image of 
an immense inland sea; and the mares re- 
tire, with their foals, to the higher stages, 
which appear above the surface of the 
water like long islands. As the unsub- 
merged portions daily diminish in extent, 
the animals, pressed against each other, 
and deprived of pasture, swim for a long 
while up and down, and pick a scanty sub- 
sistence from the flowering panicles of 
the gramineous plants, which overtop a 
brownish and fermenting water. Many 
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young horses, however, are drowned; and 
many are surprised by the crocodile, 
which, armed with its tooth-crested tail, 
breaks their bones, and then devours 
them. Horses and oxen, which have 
escaped the voracity of this ferocious rep- 
tile, may often be observed to bear on 
their thighs the marks of its pointed teeth. 

“But jaguars and crocodiles are not 
the only creatures which, South Amert- 
ca, he in wait for the horse. That animal 
also experiences a dangerous enemy among 
the fishes. The marshy streams of Bera and 
of Rastro are full of electrical eels, whose 
sliny body, dashed with yellowish spots, 
communicates, in every direction, and 
spontaneously, a violent shock. These 
eymnoti are five or six feet long; and, when 
they suitably direct the action of their or- 
gans, armed with an apparatus of multipli- 
ed nerves, they are able to kill the most 
robust animals. The people of Uritucu 
have been under the necessity of changing 
the road on the Steppe, because the num- 
ber ofthese eels had increased to such a 
dlegree, that, in every year, many horses, 
struck with their benumbing influence, 
were drowned in crossing the ford of a 
small river. All fishes shun the approach 
of this formidable eel. It even frequently 
surprises men, who, standing on the steep 
bank, are fishing with a hook, the wet- 
ted line conveying the fatal commotion. In 
this instance, the electrical fire is disen- 
gaged from the very bottom of the waters.” 


The sketch of the conterminous 
countries is not less animated and 


striking; and the whole picture con- 


tes a novel and interesting piece 
geriptive scencry. 

nanote of considerable length, 
M. Humboldt seems to have establish- 
ed the extraordinary fact, that the 
practice of eating argillaceous earth 
really prevails among some savage 
tribes: but the inhumation and the 
suspended life of the crocodile require 
to be more amply and satisfactorily 
detailed, before we can receive the 
statement as an article of belief. 

Il. Ideas of the Physiology of Vege- 

tables. 

This essay occupies by far the 
largest portion of the second volume, 
but might have been much condens- 
ed, without the smallest injury to 
the proper treatment of the subject. 
The introduction, which extends 
over twenty pages of text, and thirty 
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five of commentary, is somewhat ip. 
relevant and declamatory; consisting 
of vague observations on the prodi. 
gal diffusion of life in the plane 
which we inhabit. 

To a certain extent, it will be 
readily admitted that, while particu- 
lar classes of rocks and mountains. 
in whatever regions of the world 
they may be found, are uniformly 
similar, the same species of plants 
and animals assume, especially in 
their groups, diversities of appear. 
ance in different climates. In his il. 
lustration of this position, M. de 
Humboldt pointedly alludes to the 
effects of climate on the formation 
of the human character and temper. 
It would be irksome to dwell on such 
a hacknied topick; but we really can- 
not concede to this writer that “the 
character of a people, and the gay 
or the grave dispositions of men, de- 
pend almost entirely on the influence 
of climate.” His reference to Greece, 
in the first instance, to go no farther, 
is particularly unfortunate; for what 
have the genial heats and pure skies 
of that fine country achieved for its 
present wretched race of inhabitants? 

From an attentive survey of the 
vegetable forms which occur be- 
tween the 55th parallel of north and 
the 12th of south latitude, the author 
is inclined to reduce them to nine- 
teen; though ina subsequent passage 
he talks of the sixteen principal 
forms: yet he admits that future 
dsicoveries in the southeast parts 0 
Asia, the interiour of Africa, New 
Holland, and that part of South Ame- 
rica which is situated between the 
Amazons and the mountains of Chi- 
quitas, will probably add to the num- 
ber. In the mean time, we could 
have wished fora distinct nomencla- 
ture and definition of his family like 
nesses; since, although he mentions 
them in a desultory manner, his 
readers will find themselves puzzled 
to make out a list of his grand divi- 
sions. We suspect that his lines o! 
demarcation also are sometimes fan- 
ciful. It is indeed to be presumed 


that all attempts to groupe the pro- 
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ductions of nature, by their external 
aspects, will prove abortive; because 
nature, with reference at least to our 
senses, recognises no permanent nor 
obvious distinctions, but blends forms 
and colours by imperceptible and 
continuous shades. The painter may 
catch a few kindred features, but 
cannot determine the precise boun- 
daries of relationship. 

M. de Humboldt’s observations of 
vegetable physiognomy are to be re- 
garded rather as loose hints or 
memoranda, than as constituting a 
regular or properly matured treatise. 
Inthe single paragraph in which he 
discusses the numerous tribe of 
heaths, he observes that they have 
some resemblance to resinous trees; 
that the art of husbandry has main- 
tained for ages an unavailing strug- 
gle against the encroachments of the 
common sorts; and that the known 
species amount to 137. Now, if we 
once admit the resemblance between 
heaths and pines, we may multiply 
vegetable likenesses without end. In 
many of the northern districts of this 
island, the native heath has gra- 
dually disappeared, in consequence 
of the introduction of sheep farming; 
and, seven years ago, not fewer than 
250 species of Erice were defined 
by a British botanist. {See Transac- 
tions of the Linn. Society, Vol. VI. ] 
In return for such inaccuracies, how- 
ever, we are sometimes presented 
with interesting and contrasted views 
of the physiognomy of vegetation, 
inthe temperate and in the torrid 
zones. 


III, Considerations on the Cataracts 
of the Oroonoko. 


This third memoir derives its 
principal value from the delineation 
of striking and majestick scenery, 
which has seldom been visited by 
men of taste and information. The 
name of the river, which was given 
io it by its first European dis- 
coverers, is quite unknown in the 
inland regions through which it rolls 


its majestick course, and where its 
only appellation is he river, by way 
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of eminence. The immense quantity 
of fresh water, which it discharges 
in a strong current into the sea, con- 
vinced the sagacious Columbus that 
it proceeded from a continent. 


* When,” says the author, “ we reficct 
on the immense volume of water which the 
Oroonoko conveys to the Atlantick ocean, 
we are tempted to ask whether this river, 
the Amazons, or the Plata, be the most 
considerable ? but this question, like every 
thing relative to physical dimensions, is 
too vague. The mouth of the Plata, which 
extends to twenty three geographical 
miles, is obviously the largest: but, when 
compared with others, this river, like those 
of England, is of moderate length, and its 
shallownéss at Buenos Ayres impedes the 
upward navigation. The Amazons is the 
longest of rivers; its course, from its ori- 
gin in Lake Lauricocha, to its estuary, be- 
ing seven hundred and twenty miles: but 
its breadth, in the province of Jaen de 
Braco-moros, near the cataract of Renta- 
ma, where I measured it, under the roman- 
tick mountain of Patachuma, scarcely 
equals that of the Rhine at Mentz. 

** The Oroonoko, at its mouth, seems to 
be narrower than either the Plata or the 
Amazons. According to my astronomical 
observations, its course is only two hun- 
dred and sixty miles: but, in the most re- 
mote corner of Guyana, at a hundred and 
forty miles from its junction with the sea, 
1 found that, when its waters were most 
elevated, this river was sixteen thousand 
andtwo hundred feet wide. Its periodical 
floods occasion a rise of from forty ei 
to fifty two feet above its ordinary” 
We want materials for instituting 
rate comparison among the enormous fivers 
which traverse the continent of South Ame- 
rica; since weare not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the outlines of their channels, nor 
with their velocity, which must vary in 
every part of their course.” 








Though the Oroonoko is formed 
on a larger scale than the Nile, it 
presents several analogies to that 
celebrated river; such as the Delta, 
which is constituted by the subdivi- 
sions of its branches; a regular rise 
and fall; the largeness and number 
of its crocodiles; its precipitous 
course through mountains of granite 
and syenite, and its more placid pro- 
gress over extensive plains. Its 
source, we may add, is equally ob- 
scure, or at least equally unexplored, 
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Near the falls of the Guaharibes, it 
is so narrow that the natives cross it 
on a slender bridge of creeping 
plants. The Guuaicas, a race of men 
who are remarked for their small 
stature and very white complexions, 
deter the traveller from advancing 
farther to the east, by their use of 
poisoned arrows. The present author 
treats as fabulous the story of the 
existence of the Laguna del Dorado 
from which the, Oroonoko is said to 
issue, and which is laid down in Ar- 
rowsmitli’s map as measuring twenty 
miles in length. About five degrees 
to the west of this supposed source, 
is a small, reedy lake, which may, 
probably, have given rise to the po- 
pular tale of #/ Dorado; since in the 
centre of it is situated the island of 
Pumacena, composed of micaceous 
schistus, or some glittering rock. 
After having pursued various 
windings of the river, and of the au- 
thor’s discourse, we, at length, ar- 
rive at the great cataracf$ of d/urés 
and Alayfures, where the bed of the 
stream is straitened by masses of 
gigantick rocks, and divided into 
various reservoirs by natural dykes. 
The water is not here, as at Niaga- 
ra, heaved at once over a deep pre- 
cipice, but falls ina graduated series 


of small cascades, which render the 
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navigation, at times, dangerous, if 
not impracticable. “ The spectator 
suddenly beholds a foaming sheet of 
water, of a mile in length. Masses 
of rock, of a dark, ferruginous hue, 
shoot up from it, like lofty towers, 
Each small island, and each rock, 
are decked with crowded groups of 
stately trees. Above the surface of 
the water, incessantly hovers a thick 
vapour; and through this cloud of 
mist, formed by the spray, dart forth 
the tops of aspiring palm trees — 
\\ hen the glowing rays of the even. 
ing sun are refracted in this mass of 
suspended vapour, the optical phe- 
nomena are truly enchanting. Rain- 
bows alternately appear and disap- 
pear; and their image incessantly 
sports and dances in the air.” 

In the same strain of bold and 
picturesque description, this travel- 
ler portrays the prominent scenery 
of his landscapes: but in this, as in 
the two preceding sketches, a very 
inconsiderable portion of his writing 
bears directly on the subject announ- 
ced in the title. 

We rejoice to learn that Messrs. 


‘Humboldt and Bonpland, are steadily 


proceeding with the publication oi 
the highly interesting details, which 
have been collected in their long 
and intrepid peregrinations. 





FROM THE MONTHLY KEVIEW. 


A History of the Island of St. Helena, from its Discovery by the Portuguese, to the 
Year 1806. To which is added an Appendix. By T. H. Brooke, Secretary to the 
Government of St. Uclena. 8vo. pp. 409. 10s. 6d. Boards. . 


A Residence of fifteen years at 
St. Helena, and access to the official! 
records of the island, must be sup- 
posed to have rendered Mr. Brooke 
fuliy competent to write its descrip- 
tion ond its history. But when we 
also consider the perspicuity of his 
style, end the judgment discovered 
in his reflections, we are disposed to 
regret that a mind, which is evident- 
ly equal to undertakings of more 
general interest, should have con- 


fined its exertions to a topick of such 
limited attraction. We are, howeve!, 
glad to receive this volume from his 
hands, and may hope, hereafter, to 
obtain more important proofs of his 
assiduity and information. . 
The superficial extent of the isl- 
and, as we are told by Mr. Brooke, 
is about 30,000 acres. It is divided 
by a lofty chain of hills, running 
nearly east and west in a curved 
direction; and from this chain, alter 
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HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENA. 


pate ridges and valleys branch off in 
various quarters. The summits of 
several of these hills are very ele- 
vated; and one of them, Diana’s 
Peak, rises neariy 2700 feet above 
the level of the sea. The extent of 
the island is somewhat less than 
eleven miles by seven. Springs issue 
from the side of alinest every hill: 
but, as they have neither volume 
nor sufficient length of current, they 
form only inconsiderable rills. We, 
consequently, find no cascades of 
any magnitude; for although one 
stream projects its whole quantity 
from a height of about 300 feet per- 
pendicular, it becomes a shower be- 
fore it reaches the cavity below.— 
The author describes the romantick 
prospect of Sandy Bay, in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“The hills on the left, richly clothed 
with trees to their very summits, display 
a wonderful contrast to the wild and gro 
tesque nakedness which triumphs on the 
right, where shelving cliffs, surmounted 
byhuge, perpendicular, orspiral masses of 
rock, are multiplied under every shape 
and aspect. The downward view consists 
of avariety of ridges, eminences, and ra- 
vines, converging towards the sea, into one 
common valley, Among this scenery, are 
interspersed the dwellings of planters, the 
different forms of gardens and plantations, 
aud the pasturing of cattle; the prospect 
closing with the distant sea, rushing in 
between two black, craggy cliffs, which 
the surf whitens with its spray.” 


The climate may be considered as 
amedium between those of Europe 
and those of India, the height of 
situation counteracting the effects 
of vicinity to the line. The use 
of the settlement, to the publick, 
consists in its being a station of re- 
freshment to homeward-bound In- 
diamen. South Sea whalers also re- 
sort thither, both for fresh provisions 
and for the protection of convoy in 
their passage home. The average 
tumber of ships which touch annu- 
ally at St. Helena is 165. Provisions 
are, consequently, very dear, mutton 
being from 14d. to 18d. per Ib. pork 
18d, to 20d. fowls 9s. to 32s. and 
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gcese 25s. to 30s. The population, 
exclusive of the garrison, 1s some- 
what above 2000, of whom three 
fourths are blacks. The price of la- 
bour is high, a mechanick requiring 
from five to seven shillings a day. 
The sovereignty of the island is 
completely vested in the East India 
Company; and the military force 
consists of a corps of artillery, a re- 
giment of infantry, and the island 
volunteers. 

After having given a very distinct 
description of the island in his first 
chapter, Mr. Brooke proceeds to its 
history, from its discovery by the 
Portuguese, in 1501, on the 2lst 
May (the anniversary of Helena, 
mother of the emperour Constan- 
tine) to the present time. In this 
detail, we acknowledge that we have 
no wish to accompany him, the sub- 
ject having, in our opinion, very lit- 
tle claim to general attention; and, 
however important it may be to the 
East India Company to possess an 
accurate narrative of the conduct of 
the different governours, and a col 
lection of the principal island-acts 
and documents, as exhibited in Mr. 
Brooke’s appendix, the publick would 
have been more gratified with a 


shorter statement. Omitting, there- 


fore, that series of local transac 
which have assumed a false “my 
tude in the author’s eyes, w 
direct our attention to a few of the 
valuable observations with which 
he has interspersed his pages. 

The advocate of humanity will 
learn with satisfaction that the histo- 
ry of St. Helena affords a striking 
example ofthe policy ofa mild treat- 
ment of negroes. Until 1787, the 
laws relative to them were extreme- 
ly severe, and conspiracies were 
frequent among them: but since 
“they have been placed on a foot- 
ing more suitable to men than to 
brutes, no insurrection or even se- 
rious risk has either taken place or 
been apprehended.” Until 1787, the 
evidence of blacks, although conclu- 
sive against persons of their own 
colour, was not admissible against 
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whites; and we have some notable 
examples of the consequences of 
such a system. In 1785, Elizabeth 
Renton, a white inhabitant, in a fit 
of passion, stabbed one of her te- 
male slaves with a carving knife; and 
the slave died in a few moments. 
The verdict of the coroner was “ wil- 
ful murder;” and the grand jury pre- 
sented a bill of indictment to the 
same effect: but, asthe only witness 
was a black, and of course inadmiss}- 
ble against the accused, she escaped. 
In 1786, a planter named Worrall, 
and his slave, were detected in the 
act of sheep stealing; as the proofs 
against them rested on the testimony 
of blacks, the white man could not 
be brought to trial: but the slave was 
convicted and sentenced to death, 
although he had acted under the 
coercion of his master. Such was 
the law: but the judges were sufh- 
ciently equitable to reprieve him, 
and recommend him to_ pardon, 
which was granted. 

In the early part of the history of 
the colony, a system of laws, founded 
on those of England, was introduced: 
but it was soon found too compli- 
eated for so small a settlement. It 
was therefore judged expedient to 


proceed by jury only in criminal 


es, and to leave matters of less 
rt to the governour and council, 
rere recommended not to have 
« their heads troubled with nice 
points of the common law of Eng- 
jand; but rather, on considering the 
reason of things, to adjudge of all 
cases in a summary way, according 
to equity and a good conscience, 
without tedious delays, or countenan- 
cing litigious persons in their vexa- 
tious proceedings.” 

The inhabitants of St. Helena, 
however, were not so fortunate in 
receiving medical as in obtaining 
legal advice, The wetness of the 
climate and the moist qualities which 
they ascribed to yams, their princi- 
pal article of food, made them ima- 
gine that an antidote to such evils 
was tobe found only in the free use 
of spirituous liquors; and they were 
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confirmed in this notion by the sy. 
perficial pretenders to medicine, who 
in that age acted as surgeons op 
board of the Indiamen. We give an 
extract from the letter of a §¢. 
Hlelena governour to the East India 
Company, dated In 1717. 


“As an alteration of weather often hap. 
pens here in less than an hour’s space, 
from sultry heat to very cold, and the 
mountainy parts of the country are not only 
windy, but always exposed to great damps 
and fogs, even in the times we call the 
dry seasons, we are apt to think it easier 
to drink water for a constancy in England 
than in this place. The physical people 
we sometimes converse with (that is, the 
ship-surgeons) tell us that strong liquors 
necessary to all people who have no other 
bread but these watery roots (for a yamis 
called the water parsnip) and we also 
find it so; wherefore, though we shall ep- 
courage temperance and sobriety, as well 
by our example as precept, yet it is in vain 
to dissuade the use of arrack among these 
people, who prefer it before the choicest 
wines.” 


In treating of the internal economy 
of the island, Mr. Brooke describes 
emphatically, the dangers of in- 
pounding the goats, which feed at 
large on the cliffs and precipices. 
The negroes, innured to this task 
from their childhood, tread their way 
through ledges on which a single 
slip would prove destruction; while 
the shouts, by which they impel the 
goats towards the pound, are re- 
echoed throughout the abyss beneath. 
The succeeding little anecdote may 
give some idea of the nature of the 
country: 


‘In the year 1734, a sailor, on his re 
turn from the country, wandered among 
the cliffs at Ladder Hill, which overhang 
the sea, and found himself at last in a place 
where he could neither turn, nor sit down, 
nor discover any method of escape. In this 
perilous situation he remained until the 
following morning, when, perceiving 4 pate 
ty going to swim, he threw his shoes down 
to attract notice. He succeeded, and was 
soon relieved by the natives, who ventured 
within a few fathoms of him, and lowered 
down a rope, to which he fastened himself, 
and was hauled up.” 
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Of the various governours whose 
‘ransactions are related the pre- 
gent volume, col. Brooke and col. 
Patton will principally attract the 
reader’s attention. Colonel Brooke 
had acquire “dd reputation in the com- 
pany’s service in Bengal, and was 
ippointed rovernour of St. Helena 
1 1788. One of his first acts was 
to uisuse the practice of flogging 
among the military, and to rouse 
again that sense of shame which had 
been nearly extinguished by the ap- 
plication of the lash. [He commuted 
stripes for labour, and separated 
from their comrades those who ap- 
peared hardened, allotting them a 
table by themselves, under the ex- 
pressiy e designation of the “ miscre- 
ants’ mess.” These marks of odium 
soon corrected even the worst among 
the soldiers; and so much improved 
did their condition become, that 
nimbers of discharged men return- 
ing from India undertook a renewal 
of service in St. Helena. It was also 
under governour Brooke that the 
fortifications in the heights were 
rendered effectual; the use of signals 
adopted; the access to the landing 
place improved; the farther importa- 
tion of slaves interdicted; and the 
condition of those who were resident 
on the island ameliorated. He like- 
wise took a most active part in those 
exertions which terminated in the 
capture of seven sail of Dutch India- 
nen, by the Sceptre man of war, in 
the year 1795. It deserves notice 
that the Malays, taken out of the 
Dutch ships, entered the British ar- 
iillery service, and proved not only 
ery useful, but extremely pe: ‘ceable 
in their céildhict. A behaviour, so 
diferent from that which is often 
scribed to them, is to be attributed 
the manner in which they were 
treated. No European was suffer- 
td to strike or chastise them on any 
Pretence whatever; and they were 
Nunished by no other authority than 
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the sentence of a court martial com- 
posed ot Malay officers. These men 
were afterwards sent to Ceylon, and 
a Malay regiment was engrafted on 
the two companies which had been 
thus trained at St. Helena. 

Qn governour Brooke’s return 
home, col. Fatton became his suc- 
cessour in 1801. He had filled the 
situation of military secretary to the 
government of Be ‘ngal,and was known 
to the publick as the author of “ the 
Principles of Asiatick Monarchies.” 
He was successfui in improving the 
ordnance department; in amending 
the morals of the black inhabitants; 
in increasing the quantity of timber; 
and in short in every way in which 
extensive knowledge and a happy 
ardour for publick improvement 
could have scope in the situation 
which he filled. 

The author concludes with several 
suggestions for the farther improve- 
ment of the island. He considers its 
retention as of great importance to 
us, although we remain in possession 
of the Cape; the anchorage at St. 
Helena being far preferable, because 
no wreck is ever known to have 
occurred there, except one, which 
happened on the day of its first dis- 
covery. 

We have perused this volume 
with considerable  satisfactiong) 
in those passages in which ot 
tification has been interrupted 
fault was not in the execution. Mr. 
Brooke’s language is so generall; 
correct, that we do not recolle ct any 
phrase which demands remark, ex- 
cept the following in page 211. 
“ Few are inclined to exertion when 
the object tends to the advantage of 
fiublick posterity, rather than to im- 
mediate individual benefit.” It is to 
be regretted that the book did not 
contain a map of the island, in addi- 
tion to the perspective view of an 
interiour scene, which form 
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(Euvres Choisies, &c. i. e. The Select Works of the Marshal Prince de Ligne, pub. 


lished by M. de Propiac, forming a Sequel to the “ Letters and Thoughts” of the 


same Author, published by tle Baroness de Staél Holstein 


1809. 

WHEN we were reading with de- 
light the unpremeditated productions 
of this author’s pen, which we re- 
viewed in our last appendix,* and 
wondering by what means Madame 
de Staél had been enabled to obtain 
them, we did not know that they 
were extracted, as it now appears 
they were, from a mass which occu- 
pies twenty cight published volumes: 
but though we might deem it ex- 
traordinary, from the discordancy of 
our home experience, that any edi- 
tor should present to the world f9o 
little of his author, we found it difhi- 
cult to imagine that one who had 
written with so much good sense, 
and in so agreeable a manner, 
should not have furnished, in so long 
and active a life, more than two small 
duodecimo volumes worthy of pre- 
servation. It was therefore no mat- 
ter of surprise to us that M. de Pro- 
piac, deeming his fair predecessor 
somewhat too fastidious in her prin- 
ciples of selection, should have wish- 
ed to enlarge the privilege of ad- 
smission, for the purpose of introdu- 
sine a great variety of pieces equally 

ed to notice with those which 

had’ been already presented to the 
world. Even now we suspect ‘that 
these two publications, taken toge- 
ther, form rather a scanty than a too 
ample specimen of the works from 
which they are borrowed.t 

if Madame de Staél had been 
necessarily confined within the li- 
mits which she adopted, we should 






* See Select Reviews, Vol. Il. p. 517. 


Svo. pp. 444. Paris, 


have been disposed to acquiesce jp 
her choice of materials. The prince 
de Ligne’s correspondence — with 
crowned heads on the most impor- 
tant subjects of existing politicks, 
and his description to his intimate 
friends of bis confidential intercourse 
with the rulers of the earth, are cep. 
tainly the most prominently interest. 
ing of all his works: but when his 
editor was at full liberty to add to 
her selections, and had only to con- 
sider whether the publick should be 
treated with one entertaining volume 
more or less, her parsimony of cita- 
tion is the more surprising, from the 
circumstance of the !ady’s being her- 
self rather a voluminous author; for 
whatcan be more mortifying in itself, 
or more ominous to the prospect of 
future literary fame, than that a wri- 
ter, confessedly popular and ingeni- 
ous, should be cut down, in his life 
time,} from twenty eight volumes in 
octavo, totwo moderate duodecimos? 
How few works are susceptible of 
such mutilation; and how many 
hundreds of thousands must be ex- 
tinguished, for ten that are thought 
worthy of it, and one that survives it! 

Ofthe GEuvres Choisies by M. de 
Propiac, a small portion consists of 
letters; the more considerable part 
being composed of detached essays 
on various subjects, chiefly political 
and military: with critical observa- 
tions on the author’s studies (which 
seem to have been almost entirely 
historical) curious anecdotes of his 


+ We might have been led to suppose that some third editor, sharing our opinion, 
had brought forwards a second sequel, in two duodecimo volumes, which have been re- 
printed by Colburn in London, under the title of “ Mémoires et Lettres du Maréchal 
Prince de Ligne; faisant suite aux Lettres et Pensécs du méme Auteur, publéies pat 
Madame la Baronne de Staél Holstein: contenant des Anecdotes inédites sur les différ 
entes Cours de Europe, ke.” but the only difference between that publication and 
the volume before us is in the title page and the form. Mf 

+ We were not aware that this old general was still alive, when we reviewed himin 


our last appendix: but one of the French bulletins speaks of his opposing the late wal; 
in the Austrian cabinet. The authority is not the best; but the fact is probable. 
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SELECT WORKS OF PRINCE DE LIGNE. 


own times, and certain general max- 
‘ms and reflections, which usually 
indicate the greatest good sense, and 
are expressed with case and felicity. 
In “all his thoughts, words, and 
works,” it is marvellous to witness 
the predominancy of the military 
spirit. Cesar 1s his hero tn ancient 
history, and Frederick in that of mo- 
dern times. He is never tired of 
tracing a parallel between their 
qualities, their conduct, and even 
the accidents of their lives. He re- 
gards their genius with enthusiasm, 
and their odious vices with indul- 
gence. The territory of Ligne, from 
which he drew his fortune and his 
title, was the scene of some of Ce- 
sar’s minor operations in Belgick 
Gaul. Vestiges are still visible of in- 
trenchments thrown up there by the 
Roman troops; and it is by no means 
impossible that such a circumstance 
might communicate the first martial 
bias to a young and ardent mind. At 
any rate, it would give the prince a 
relish for studying Cesar’s Commen- 
taries, which he seems to have retain- 
ed through life. He forms an ac- 
quaintance with learned men for the 
purpose of understanding them more 
thoroughly; and he never forgets his 
politeness, except in a remonstrance 
with La Harpe for undervaluing his 
favourite hero. When he discusses 
the wretched state of the Jews, and 
proposes some methods of mingling 
them with general society, he falls 
immediately into a description of 
Potemkin’s Hebrew regiment, called 
lsraclowsky, and sketches the parti- 


cular services on which they might 


ve usefully enployed. When he re- 
ports some curious facts relating to 
ihe nation of gypsies, or Bohemians, 
who are extremely numerous in se- 
‘eral parts of Germany, he cannot 
'etrain from speculating on the 
igure which they would make in the 
‘aunks. When he treats of landscape 
vardening, he imperceptibly glides 
into the same subject; in reference 
and with subserviency to which he 
exclusively contemplates, when the 
itis on him, ali human affairs. 

Von. 30K. ; 


ad 


id 


The prince de Ligne, however, is 
an author whom we would rather 
make known to our readers by his 
own. conversation, than by our state- 
ment of it. The contents of the pub- 
lication are much too multifarious to 
be abstracted: but we may range un- 
der two or three Jeading heads the 
passages which it is our intention to 
translate. We begin with some 
anecdotes more or less nearly con- 
nected with that mighty subject, the 
French revolution, and shall first 
introduce the character of the too 
famous duke of Orleans. 


“What was there in the world purer 
than the Chevalier de Durfort? [Orleans | 
Messicurs de Pons, de ‘Vhiars, de Coigny, 
de Séyur [father and son] de Lauzun, de 
Chabot, de Fitz-James, some others, and 
myself, would we ever have consented to 
visit him, if there had been the least ap- 
pearance of his becoming a monster? We 
had scen him expose his life, to save that 
of one of his people. We saw him abjure 
shooting, and weep, because his servant, 
rising by mistake from a ditch, received 
from his gun a few small shot in his neck. 
I have seen him propose to fight on the 
footing of a gentleman. He was very parti- 
cular, in matters that required delicacy, 
with many persons; adventurous and cool 
in a balloon; and set a good example at 
Ushant, whatever might be said; through 
self love too circumspect and perhaps ra- 
pacious in his wagers; frugal in 
things, but generous in great. Fatal 
ot levity, of disregard of characte 
leads to unforseen crime! fatal e 
ambition, little supported as it was by 
merit! He was superstitious. I took him 
one day to a fortune teller in rue-Froid- 
mautexu—the great Etrella. He predicted 
to him astonishing things, which my want 
of faith prevented me from valuing or 
remembering: but I recollect generally 
that something was said about Versailles 
and royalty, and I am persuaded that his 
head was turned by it. If it be so, what 
dreadtul effects have flowed from my im- 
prudence! The fortune teller informed 
me that IL should die seven days after hear- 
ing a great: noise. | wait the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy: but having since 
heard the noise of two sicges, and the 
firing of two magazines, I think that he 
was deceived. 

‘The orgies of the duke of Orleans are 
a fuble. He was well mannered even in the 
worst company; polite, with some hauteur, 
umong men; respectiul and attentive with 
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women; gay in himself, and of a good taste 
in pleasantry; he had rather the talent of 
saying good things, than that of supporting 
conversation. In other circumstances, he 
would have resembled the regent, whose 
turn of mind he possessed. He was well 
made, with a good mein, and handsome 
eyes. His infamous revolutionary intrigues 
must have rendered his face red, pimpled,* 
and hideous; for what passes in the mind 
is generally painted on the face. Having 
been his friend (aname of which he knew 
the value) I must weep for him before I 
can detest him, and forget the amiable 
man, before I abhor the wretch who voted 
for the king’s death.” 


When the prince is talking of 
Marie Antoinette, considerable al- 
lowance will naturally be made for 
the loyal prejudices of an Austrian 
grandee. 


“* That unfortunate princess proved but 
too strongly, in encountering death, that 
her delicacy was too great, in not ventu- 
ring to contradict the king or his ministers. 
The only serious business in which I ever 
saw her engaged was in preventing, as 
being both a French woman and an Austri- 
an, the war which would have been exci- 
ted, but for her, on the subject of the 
Scheldt. The ten millions which she en- 
gaged the king to lend to the Dutch re- 
publick, to pay the expenses of and ap- 
pease the emperour her brother, gave oc- 
casion to that most stupid of all calumnies, 


® that she made over considerable treasure 


him. We had no need of it. The affairs 
‘the house of Austria were in better 
than those of the house of Bour- 
bot he reproaches cast on her luxury 
were equally ill-founded. There never was 
a femme dechambre to the mistress of a 
king or a minister who had less. She took 
so little trouble with her toilette, that she 
permitted herself for several years to be 
dressed in the worst possible manner, by 
one Larceneur, who came to wait on her 
when at Vienra, that she might save him 
the pain of adismissal. It is true that, 
when she came from under his hands, she 
drew her own through her hair to make it 
accord with the character of her face. As 
to the reproach against her for gambling, 
¥ never saw her lose more than two thou- 
sand louis; and that was at those games of 
etiquette, at which she was afraid of win- 
ning from those who were obliged to form 
her varty. Often, indeed, after having re- 
ceived, on the first day of a month, 500 louis, 
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which were, 1 think, her pocket money 
she had not a farthing left. I remember 
once being obliged to borrow among her 
footmen, and in her anti-chamber, twenty 
five louis, which she wished to give to an 
unfortunate woman. Her pretended gallan. 
try was never any thing but a deep, and 
perhaps distinguished, sense of friendship 
for one or two persons, and a general co. 
quetry from wishing as a woman and 4 
queen, to please every body. Even at the 
period at which youth and inexperience 
might have engaged her to set herself too 
much at liberty, not one of us, who had 
the happiness of daily seeing her, dared to 
abuse it by the smallest impropriety. She 
acted the queen without suspecting it, and 
was adored by those who thought only of 
loving her.” 


The succeeding passage may be 
considered as savouring a little of 
the scandalous style of gossiping, in 
which courtiers are apt to induige 
themselves at the expense of re- 
formers: yet, if the imputation were 
decidedly false, Madame de Staél 
would, perhaps, have noticed it, in 
order to rescue the memory of her 
father from the charge of such pue- 
rile stratagems. 


**M. Neckar had employed M. de Pezai 
to write anonymous letters to Louis XVI. 
to speak well of him, and to offer his ma. 
jesty good advice. Louis read them with 
pleasure. M. Neckar, wishing to know 
whether they were agreeable, desired 
Pezai to write that he would not continue 
them, unless the king, when passing 
through a glass door from his cabinet into 
the gallery, looked in a particular direc: 
tion, and made a sign. All this was done, 
and Pezai continued. In these letters, he 
even went so far as to dictate to the king 
what he should say. § You cannot reign, 
sire, by means of courtesy. Nature has re: 
fused it to you. Supply the place of it by a 
great severity of principles. Your majesty 
is going presently to a horse race. You will 
find there a notary, who will write down 
the wagers between the count d’ Artois 
und the duke of Orleans. When you see 
him say: Why is this man wanted ? Needs 
there be writing between gentlemen ! 
Their word is sufficient.’ The incident 
actually occurred and I 
Every body exclaimed: What justness 0! 
99 


thinking, and what a royal saying! 


* This is a singular trait in the philosophy of physiognomy. 


was present. 
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Our sensible author, though at- 
tached to the prevailing religion, 
jaughs at the idea of infidelity being 
roduced arnong men of rank by the 
maneeuvres of a few anti-christian 
conspirators; and in his entertaining 
memoir of Bonneval (who began 
life as a careless sceptick, and con- 
cluded it as a devout mussulman) he 
makes the following observation: 
«] have considered what principally 
contributed to his irreligion, and 
think that it was probably owing to 
the works of Bayle, that famous 
Pyrrhonian. As itis only a step from 
doubt to incredulity, it was that 
which led him to make so great a 
progress. Let us not then accuse 
five or six men of wit, who are 
named as the perverters of Europe. 
Bonneval knew nothing of the plea- 
santries of Voltaire, nor of the con- 
tradictions of Jean Jacques Rous- 
sceau, nor of the declamations of 
Diderot, nor of the philosophy of 
{)’Alembert.” 

We smile at the shrewdness of 
what is here said on the subject of 
Voltaire’s infidelity, and the best 
inode of preventing it. 


“Wad I been as good a Christian as I 
am at present, and not quite so young as 
{| was when at Ferney, I would lay a 
wager that I could have reconciled Vol- 
tare to Jesus Christ, principally by telling 
him that his stupid enemies were infidels, 
wd that he was commonly reporied to be 
aJew. The very next day, we should have 
had a libel against Jews and infidels. 
‘Quick, quick, father Adam,’ he would 
have said, * leave your children, and say 
mass directly; 1 believe in it, and shall at- 
tend it constantly every day.” 


The worthy marshal is, on all oc- 
casions a warm advocate for the prin- 
ples of toleration, not more from 
a sense of its justice and humanity; 
than with a view to sound policy. 
His good sense and good nature 
equally revolt agamst every kind of 
persecution, of which he distinctly 
perceives the natural tendency to 
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defeat itself, and to perpetuate the 
supposed mischiefs which it most 
earnestly labours to prevent. In this 
case, not only does “ increase of ap- 
petite grow by what it fed on,” but 
the food is multiplied in proportion 
u$ it 1s devoured. 

The short biographical sketch of 
the count de Bonneval is very spirit- 
ed, but is followed by a few particu- 
lars, written by the count himself, 
with which we were more amused. 
We need hardly state that he was a 
subject of France by birth, and of 
Austria, by a long service in her ar- 
mies; or that he engaged in disputes 
with leading men in the two govern- 
ments, which made it necessary for 
him to take refuge in Turkey. Here 
he was vehemently reclaimed by 
both his courts, and was liable to be 
punished by either as a desertev. 
The grand signior could no longer 
resist the menaces of Austria; and 
the order for Bonneval’s arrest was 
on the point of arriving at Sera, in 
Dalmatia, where he had taken re- 
fuge, when he resolved to declare 
himself a Turk: 


* At Serai he had met a Turk whom he 
had formerly known at Milan in the service 
of a lady, his relation. This domestick was 
taken in the wars of Hungary, and after. 
ward became a Mohammedan. The count€ 
de Bonneval had him near his p ; 
inquired of him whether he Knev 
any good Mussulman who was ca f 
keeping a secret. He said yes:—‘ Go and 
seek for that man, and bring him hither’?— 
He then shut himselfup ina chamber with 
these two men, and gave orders to the 
one who was in his service* to ask him 
whom he had brought, whether he knew 
positively the words which designate the 
faith of Mohammedans. The question was 
put, and the answer was yes, that he knew 
the words;—* tell him to pronounce them, 
and I will repeat them after him,’—which 
was immediately done. The count again 
ordered these men to keep silence, and ac- 
company him tothe Pacha’s. All the three 
went there, and he desired them to de- 
clare in the Pacha’s presence, how he the 
count de Bonneval, was a mussulman. 
This declaration being made, the Pacha 






* It is evident, though not distinctly stated in the narrative, that this domestick 


ated as an interpreter between the Frenchman and the Turk. 
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embraced him, kissed him, and loaded him 
with athousandecaresses. The order of the 
grand signior for delivering. him to the 
Germans arrived two days afterward, and 
could not be put in execution.” 


As to the embarrassing ceremony 
ol circumcision, it was avoided by 
the good offices of the same two 
friends, who testified that all had 
been regularly done; and who could 
not be contradicted by the other as- 
sessors, in consequence of the large 
quantities of wine which they were 
persyaded to,drink, under the name 
of sherbet. The count, however, 
eravely kept his bed for some days. 
Though he wore the turban, and out- 
wardly conformed with great decency 
to all the Turkish customs, till the 
time of his death, it is reported that 
his chief pleasure consisted jn pri- 
vately resuming the habiliments of 
his country. “ When sure of being 
seen by nobody, he took the pains to 
put on shoes and white stockings, 
which formed a singular contrast 
with his shorn head and well furnish- 
éd chin.” 

The author’s “ Coup d’QEil sur les 
Jardins,” is throughout so delightful, 
that we could transcribe the whole 
of it with pleasure; and the more so, 
as it includes judicious criticisms on 
the most celebrated gardens in this 
ntry: but, though it is much too 
for insertion, we cannot refrain 
trom copying the exordium: 


‘*T should wish to inspire all the world 
with my taste for gardens. It scems to 
me impossible that a bad man should pos- 
sess it: he indeed is incapable of any taste: 
but if I, for that reason, esteem the search- 


er of wild plants; the active conqueror of 


butterflies; the minute examiner of shells; 
the sombre lover of minerals; the frozen 
geometrician; the three lunaticksot poetry, 
musick, and painting; the absent author; 
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the abstract thinker; and the discpaga 
chymist; there is no virtue which I do not 
attribute to him who loves to talk of gay. 
dens and to form them. Absorbed by th}, 
passion, which is the only one that jp. 
creases with age, he daily overcomes 
those which derange the calmness of the 
soul or the order of society. When he 
has passed the draw-bridge of the city 
gate, the asylum of moral and physical 
corruption, to go and work in his lands op 
enjoy them, his heart rejoices at the sight 
of nature, and experiences the same sen. 
sation as his lungs, on receiving the pure 
air Which refreshes them.” 


One of the most remarkable quali- 
ties in the writings of the prince de 
Ligne is the lively colouring which 
pervades all his descriptions. It 1s 
peculiarly exemplified in his picture 
of the modern Jews, and in all his 
details on the state of Warsaw and 
of Poland, at the period immediate- 
ly preceding the annihilation of that 
injured country. We can_ scarcely 
forgive him for his paper on the lat- 
ter subject, on account of its total 
contempt of the principles of liberty: 
but when he talks of the decayed 
nobility of Poland, stalking in hal! 
starved dignity through their vast and 
dark apartments, surrounded by va- 
lets who want liveries, and pages 
who quarrel for a meal, while Jews 
direct the reluctant cultivation of the 
mortgaged domains, with scourges 
in their hands, we are transported in 
imagination to the mournful scene. 
Many passages, which carry this ex- 
cellence to the highest pitch, and 
many others which abound with pithy 
observations and knowledge of th¢ 
world (particularly la Vie d’un Mi- 
litaire) our limits forbid us to cite: 
but we trust that most of our readers 
will have recourse to the work itsell, 
in order to ascertain the justness 0 
our panegyrick. 








FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


Romantick Vales, by M. G. Lewis, Esq. 4 vols. L2mo. 1. 4s. 1808. 


NMR. LEWIS has, in one respect, less and less to his own genius, anc 
profited by experience. He trusts itis possible (to say probable would 
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pe too much) that in a few years 
more he may know himself suffi- 
ciently to cease writing altogether. 
He has now descer ided to “ Roman- 
tick Tales;” a species of composition 
which, perhaps, of all others, re- 
quires the least ingenuity, the least 
knowle -dge of the world, the least 
kill in portraying character, and 

“as the stories are detached and 
short) the least stretch of invention. 
Yet even to so light a task as this, 
the modesty of this author would not 
suffer him to aspire; and these tales 
are principally taken from foreign 
languages. 

“1 am equally unwilling,” he declares 
in his preface, “ to take any merit to my- 
self, which does not justly belong to me, 
and to deprive another of that praise 
which is his due; but I find it difficult to 
point out exactly what portion of the fol- 
lowing work is my individual property. 
Even in those tales which are least my 
own, | have made so many and such zm- 
jortant alterations, omissions, and inter- 
polations, that it would have been less 
frouble to write an entire new work.” 


On a subject of such prodigious 
importance, the author cannot, cer- 
tainly, be too solicitous to prevent 
his readers from falling into errour, 
espec ially as the texture of the sto- 
ries is such, that, without express 
caution, many readers would have 
suspected they were Mr. Lewis’s 
own. The latter part of this state- 
ment js no more new than the prac- 
tice for which it is meant to apolo- 
gize. Among others, Dryden has 
used it, in his preface to the Mock 
Astrologer; but, however boastfully 
such declarations may be made, it is 
not to be expected that a judicious 
reader will admit a bad performance, 
however difficult, as equivalent to a 
good one; or be satisfied withan au- 
thor, who, having discovered some- 
thing very contemptible, bestows 
great pains in making it—no better 
than he found it. 


“But (doubt not,” he continues, “ any 
such work, composed by iny Own unassist- 
ed abilities, would have been greatly in- 
fy riour to the prese nt. In this dilemma, 
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I believe the best and shortest way will be 
to request my readers to ascribe whatever 
pleases thenf, to the authors of the original 
tales, and to lay all the faults at my door.” 


Mr. Lewis chooses the largest, 
though not the most agreeable share. 
But he knows not what he is under- 
taking. Let him claim only half the 
faults, and he will soon find himselt 
overburdened. 

The first romance, called “ Mis- 
trust, or Blanche and Osbright,’’ is 
principally borrowed from a German 
tragedy. It has more merit than ma- 
ny of the tales, and some of the situ- 
ations are contrived with ingenuity. 
The subject is, the feuds of two fa- 
milies, which are involved in distress 
and animosities, through their mu- 
tual suspicions, excited by fallacious 
circumstances. But, surely, few can 
admire such descriptions as these: 


*‘ His heart was the seat of agony; a 
thousand scorpions seemed every moment 
to pierce it with their poisonous stings; 
but not one tearforced itself into his blood- 
shot eye balls; not the slightest convulsion 
of his gigantick limbs betrayed the silent 
tortures of his bosom. 

** His glaring eyes were stretched wide. 
lv, as if their str ings were on the point of 
breaking, and the fl: ames which blazed in: 
them, were red and livid. Disdain seemed 
to curl his lips and expand his nostrils. 

‘‘His eyes blazed; his mouth foamed; 
his coal black hair stood erect, in which 
twisted his hands, and, tearing wh 
handfuls by the roots, he strowed 
the coffin which stood beside his feet.” 





This is the true High Dutch bom- 
bast; but there is amore serious ob- 
jection to this romance, the morals 
of certain personages init. A knight 
(Sir Ottoker) is guilty of a gross and 
evident lie; and yet he is represented 
as a noble and heroick character. 
Count Rudiger is depicted as fol- 
lows. 


‘“* He was not a villain; on the contrary. 
crimes filled his soul with horrour and in 
dignation; nay, he possessed a thousanii 
noble, generous, and heroick teelings— 
but he was the slave of tempestuous pas 
sion S. 


c lie 7 IC ey ‘ mF * 
Yielding to these passions, he be- 
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comes the seducer of a nun; he 
causes a kinsman and guest to be 
murdered within the precincts of his 
own castle; and, lastly, stabs his own 
son, whom he mistakes for the 
daughter of his enemy. And such a 
man is “ not a villain.”” He possesses 
noble, generous, and heroick feel- 
ings, by thousands. 

This romance is followed by some 
ballads, the poetry of which is in 
general despicable. For instance: 


** Of the noise was well aware he, 
In the dungeon's depth who lay; 
Holy cross and blessed Mary, 
Wherefore shout the Moors to day ?” 
Again: 
** Till with quick impatience glowing, 
Vowed the king in angry speech, 
Till on earth the shield was seen, no 
Bread should in his realm be broke, 
Sayst thou? cried with joy Guarino, 
(Hark and heed the words he spoke.)” 


This and the next poem are trans- 
lated from the Spanish. In “ King 
Rodrigo’s Fall,” the reader is pre- 
sented with a‘ thought not often 
paralleled. 


‘¢ The fish in anxious terrour sighed, 


So rude a tempest shook the wave:” 


O! mutis quoque piscibus, 
Donature cycni, si libeat, sonum.” 


\ These must have been odd fish! 


ess, the lines are faithfully 
ed from the original, but, 
though sighing may be customary 
with the gudgeons in Spain, surely 
Mr. Lewis had better have made 
one more “important alteration,” 
and not have disgusted the English 
reader by so unnatural a thought. 
We have read in burlesque of “ fishes 
beginning to sweat;” but the true 
sentimental, sighing, Spanish smelt 
is to us anon-descript. 

Who can forbear admiring the 
almost Hibernian simplicity of this 
stanza! 


‘©The tower then went she round and 
round, 
Art here my love in fetters bound? 
Oh speak one word, my Rupert dear, 
And tell me if my voice you hear 2?” 
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“ Sir Guy the Seeker” is a tale of 










terrour, founded on an English tra. ae 
dition. It consists of the adventures has 
of Sir Guy with a red hot conjuror gom 
in an enchanted castle. The raging p ton 
of the sea, among rocks, is thus Bes 
elegantly described. ai 
** The spray as it broke, appeared like ert 
smoke, 

From a sea volcano pouring; N 
And still did it rumble, and grumble, es 
and tumble, can 
Rioting ! raging ! roaring.” No 
But as the reader is doubtless at 
surfeited, for the present, with Mr. mee 
L’s poetry, we proceed to the next oa 
tale, entitled “ The Anaconda.” This but 
is certainly the best romance (though J whin 
not the most original) in the whole eleg: 
collection. Its subject is the exer. the 
tions of two faithful friends to relieve inal 
a gentleman, who is besieged in his amus 
pavilion by the enormous serpent, F keep 
called the Anaconda. This hideous Thur 
monster is well described, and the Th 
horrours of its appearance displayed dins,’ 
to the best advantage. It is a pity liveliy 
that the best tale in the work (and Mr. I 
almost the only good one) should be origin 
introduced by so paltry and impro- and ir 
bable an incident as that which pre- thor J. 
cedes it. but al: 
The ballad call the “ Dying Bride,” Hi ing wy 
is not worth notice. may | 
“ The Four Facardins,”’ is transla- conclu 
ted from the French of count An- none ¢ 
toine Hamilton, who in another tale, What. 
called “Fleur d’Epine,” has, with Bithor w 
equal humour and elegance, banter- in leno 
ed the fondness of his countrymen Bible to 
for such tales as those in the Arabian Hi ixed: y 
Night’s Entertainments. of natu 
The translator says of it in his History } 
preface:— He has 
dhe ight ’ j > Mee the 

. was left imperfect, and, indeed, itis H..,. 
most likely, that the author never intended ale; bu 
ance of 


to finish it, and wrote without any settled 
plan. Yet I believe, few people have ever aad fo; 
read it without feeling regret at its abrupt Hifross yy 
termination. This deficiency I have en- 
deavoured to supply; the brilliance o 
colouring, the playfulness of imagination, 
those easy graces and that felicity of ex 
pression, which give such a charm to the 
French tale, I well knew to be quite be- 
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yond my reach, and T have not even at- 
tempted to imitate them. My utmost aim 
has been to finish those adventures by 
gome means or other, which count Hamil- 
ton had left imperfect; and conscious that 
torival the first part in wit, would for me 
be ahopeless attempt, I have only endea- 
youred to make the second surpass it in 
extravagance.” 


Mr. Lewis is totally mistaken if he 
mmagines that extravagance alone 
can render a tale like this amusing. 
No reader of taste admires a_ story 
merely because the adventures are 
strange and unnatural. Mr. L. may 
invent as many flying tigers and 
ralloping joint stools as he pleases; 
but if his tale is destitute of the 

| whimsical turn of thought, and the 

elegant naiveté, which should form 

the principal ornament of composi- 

tions like these, it is scarcely fit to 

amuse children, and unworthy to 

BR keep company even with Little 
Thumb and Jack the Giant Killer. 


} The first part of the “ Four Facar- 
| dins,’ is not deficient in spirit and 
liveliness. The addition made by 
Mr. Lewis, falls infinitely below the 
e original. It is not merely in humour 
- and imagination that the French au- 


thor leaves his imitator far behind, 
but also in this grand point; in know- 
| ing when to leave off. Some readers 

may be disappointed at the abrupt 
a HM conclusion of the original story, but 
i+ HM Done can wish that it had been longer. 
¢; MM What then are we to think of an au- 
th Mi thor who writes a second part equal 
T Hin length to the first? It is impossi- 
ch Hble to keep the attention so long 
an Zi ixed upon objects so essentially out 
fnature. In Mr. Lewis’s hands, the 
tory becomes intricate and fatiguing. 
He has kept his word in not rival- 
ing the easy graces of the French 
tale; but he has substituted for “ brilli- 
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ed ence of colouring,” glaring absurdity; 
yer Mead for “ felicity of expression,” 
pupt Msoss vulgarity. For instance: 


en- 
. ol 
L10N, 


“A fig for the stars!” cried the giant; 
‘they don’t know what they talk about; 
wr it was but last night, that I read in 
> the Hthem these identical words, written in a 
ery neat running hand: ‘ Sapinella of Jut- 
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land shall never marry Facardin, prince of 
Ophir.” 

““Here she began to weep, as if she 
meant to set the room afloat.” 

““ He vowed to make your mother laugh 
on the wrong side of her mouth.” 

“‘He gave my mouth such a slicer, that 
he slit it completely from ear to ear.” 

‘<The lions soon found that there went 
two words to that bargain.” 

“If you refuse to conclude your adven- 
tures yourself, may I never speak again if 
I don’t do it for you with two yards and « 
half of whipcord: now that’s flat.” 


Perhaps Mr. Lewis is unfortunate 
enough to imagine, that there is 
great humour in making kings and 
princes talk like English apprenti- 
ces, and an Asiatick hero call a con- 
jurer “ Doctor,” and talk of 4 
“ university degree;” while a Bac- 
trian princess trusts to the “ infor- 
mation of newspapers.” The prince 
of Ophir fancies he hears a lady 
called “ bone of his bone, &c.”’ and 
a party meet at Delhi “ on the first 
of April,’ which, Dinarzade ob- 
serves, must have been done for the 
purpose of “« making April fools of 
them.” This is not burlesque; it is 
mere senseless absurdity. 

The moral is, “ get married, and 
do not waste your time on childish 
stories.” The latter piece of advice 


is unnecessary; for those who have 


heard or read this through will surek 
never wish for another childish stg 
The author very needlessly 
May you sleep soundly. 


“ Oberon’s Henchman” has more 
poetical merit than any other of the 
metrical tales, though in the best 
parts the good and bad are con- 
stantly intermixed. 

“ My Uncle’s Garret Window” 
(from the German) is the account 
of a sort of sentimental esfiounage, 
and consists of observations made by 
means of a pocket telescope, and 
from a garret window, on_ the 
motions of a family opposite. From 
circumstances thus observed, and 
from the gestures of the different 
characters (who, very fortunately, 
transact all matters of importance in 
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the front rooms, while the window- 
shutters are unclosed at almost all 
hours of the night) a story is col- 
lected. The tale contains nothing 
new, but the idea of a romance in 
pantomime, which is not very in- 
genlous. 

“ Bill Jones,” founded ona sea- 
man’s narrative, has some good and 
many bad lines. The following cir- 
cumstance is horrible and disgusting. 


“You won't!” says the captain; “ time 
will show 
If you keep your word or not; 
For now in the negro kettle bclow, 
Old dog, your scoundrel limbs Vl 
throw, 
And Vil sce what fat you’ve got !” 


To make amends, these lines are 
natural and affecting. Speaking of 
his wife and children, who perished 
by a fire, the sailor says: 


** Still doT hear their scrcams for aid, 
Which to give was past man’s power ! 
1 saw in earth their cofhns laid: 
Well! mv heart of marble must be made, 
Since it did not break that hour !” 


« Amorassan,” an Eastern Tale, 
of German origin, is the history of a 
certain grand vizicr, who wishing 
to pursue a course of uniform recti- 


_ tmde, applies to the magick art, and 


ymmons from the frozen regions of 
Saporth, a spirit who is to “un- 
mask the wilful hypocrisy of those 
who surround him, and dispel the 
involuntary illusions of his own 
enthusiastick heart.” The event ts, 
that by constantly seeing the base- 
ness of those who call themselves 
his friends, and finding his benevo- 
lent intentions checked by a fore- 
knowledge of their consequences, he 
becomes gloomy and miserable. The 
same, or nearly the same idea, has 
often been used before, and with 
better success. The progress of this 
narrative is languid; the incidents fol- 
iow one another slowly; and the hero 
excites but little interest. 

But there is in this tale a passage 
too offensive to pass unnoticed, The 
spirit tells Amorassan: 
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*T used to hear much about such thitigs 
when I lived in the court of Solomon, 

** Amorassan. Of Solomon the wise? 

“ The Spirit. Aye, the wise —— ,, 
he was called. I was his slave, and in his 
latter years his constant companion. It was 
in my society that he learned that every 
thing on earth was vanity.” ; 


As long as Mr. Lewis amuses 
himself peaceably with genii, spirits, 
and such imaginary beings, he cay 
excite no feeling but pity or contemp 
but when he mingles his own feveris) 
dreams with the sacred truths of 
scripture, the profanation must no 
pass without the severest animadver. 
sion. It would be well if he would 
borrow a bible, and consider before 
he ventures such an insinuation as 
“the wise—as he was called,” whom 
and what it 1s that he is thus rid. 
culinge. He would find, that the wis. 
dom of Solomon was the immediate 
and peculiar gift of God; and there. 
fore not to be tampered with in the 
slightest degree. If this has no 
weight with the author himself, yet 
he should have some regard for the 
prejudices of his readers. 

Indeed, a strain of disrespect for 
the scriptures pervades most parts 
of this work. Witness the foilowing 
instances. 

In “ Blanche and Osbright,” the 
hero, entering a monk’s cell, is taken 
by him for the archangel Michael. 
“ He was so convinced of this,” says 
the author, “ that he was on the veri 
joint of asking news of the Dragon.” 

In the “ Hour Facardins,” Part Il. 


“A pigeon, to which I was_ helped, 
proved so extremely old and tough, that 
in my conscience I believe it was the same 
that carried Noah the olive branch.” 

“© 4 Soprano (who looked like Methusw 
lem) favoured us by warbling Solomon's 
Song.” 


Dinarzade (quoting the New Tes- 
tament ) compares long petticoats t 


charity, because they “ frequently 


cover a multitude of defects.” 

Could not Mr. Lewis be conten 
with absurdity, bombast, and vul 
garity ¢ 
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Such are these tales, and certain- 
ly the author has at least evinced a 
very disinterested spirit, in compiling, 
for the amfusement of a very few 
readers, a work from which he can 
himself derive so very little credit. 
{fo suppose these tales will be re- 
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membered, would be the most illibe- 
ral thing we could surmise of Mr. 
Lewis’s readers; that they may be 
speedily and utterly forgotten, is the 
most charitable wish we can form for 
him. 








FROM THE LITERARY 


Belisaire : 


NOVELS, like fleeting meteors, 
generally cross our Panoramick hori- 
zon unnoticed; but the name of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, at least, may be 
allowed to attract attention. We 
own, at the same time, that we open- 
ed these volumes with no highly 
favourable impression. We recollect- 
ed Marmontel’s philosophical rhap- 
sody, on the same subject, written 
for the purpose of inculcating those 
baneful political doctrines, so terribly 
illustrated by the devastation of Eu- 
rope. We recollected too, some of 
this lady’s former productions, in 
which sanctified effusions of vision- 
ary, romantick devotion were blend- 
cd, by main force, with disgusting 
scenes of profligacy and vice. 

Our apprehensions, however, as 
tothe moral tendency of this publi- 
cation, were soon happily relieved. 
Belisarius, the famous general, the 
saviour of the empire, reduced, by 
the ingratitude of a capricious sove- 
reign, to the last degree of human 
wretchedness, bereft of sight, is ex- 
posed, chained on a rock, in the 
wilds of the Thebaid. In this situa- 
tion he is relieved by a hermit of the 
desert. At first he vents his rage in 
bitter imprecations against an insen- 
sate court. His haughty soul breathes 
nothing but revenge. The hermit 
listens to his tale of wo; sooths his 
sufferings by commiseration; calms 
his irritated feelings by religious 
considerations; and, to give a greater 
weight to his exhortations, discovers 
to the wonder-struck hero, that his 


liberator is Gelimer, king of the 
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Belisarius, by Madame de Genlis. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 8s. London. 1808. 


Vandals, formerly dethroned and led 
in chains by Belisarius himself, but 
now his protector and his guide. It 
being admitted that Belisarius is 
deeply impressed with the divine 
doctrine of returning good for evil, 
every deed of heroism becomes cre- 
dible in him, and we are not as- 
tonished at seeing the Christian 
hero, led by his holy guide, for- 
giving his enemies, and again deli- 
vering his ungrateful country. 

Such was not the character of the 
dogmatizing Belisarius of Marmon- 
tel: for who can believe, or who will 
trust in the forgiveness of a philoso- 
pher? But, as Madame de Genlis 
observes, in the historical notice 
affixed to this novel: “ Religious 
sentiments are an_ inexhaustible 
source of the pathetick and sub 
Religious belief being once ad 
the beautiful in morals cease 
ideal; the most exalted, the most 
heroick conceptions of imagination 
have already been realized, beyond 
the possibility of doubt. Virtue 
knows no bounds, and perfection is 
no longer a chimera.” P. 168, vol, 
II. 

It is but justice to the writer, to 
observe, that notwithstanding her 
errours, she has constantly professed 
those doctrines, and zealously de- 
fended the cause of religion against 
the unbelieving party of her country- 
men. In this she has been power- 
fully assisted by the best French 
writers of the present day: such as 
Bonnald, Chateaubriand, Fiévée, &c. 
This kind of warfare has been carry- 
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i 
ing on for some time, attended with We shall say nothing on the wi 
much - personal rancour; and the merit or demerit of historical novels ia 
French tyrant, so suspicious in poli- in general. We leave this grand 
ticks, kept, at first, the balance question to the learned frivolity of de 
pretty even between the two parties, our neighbours; convinced, that pro- Re 
as might be expected from his total vided a production of this kind be to 
indifference to religion. But, on his harmless in its moral tendency, jy he 
return from Poland, he affected to matters but little, whether fictitious no 
fear, that those disputes would occa- adventures are attributed to imagi- ho 
sion dangerous animosities. In fact, nary heroes, or to historical persona. tle 
he was conscious that many appli- ges; keeping, however, in mind, the p. 
cations, not very favourable to his precept of Horace, notandi sunt tibj sul 
blood thirsty ambition, might be mores. Yet, when the real manners, to | 
made, and really had been made, sentiments, and actions of the per. 
from the publications of the religi- sons introduced are correctly repre. 
ous party. All Christians were, in sented, and the opinions of their age ? 
consequence, turned out of their and country are also sect before us +4 
employments, whether profitable or truly, we are of opinion that this at- 7 
honourable, in the various literary tention to costume and character aime 
departments, to make room for un- enhances the consideration at all of ! 
believers, whose compliance was times due to the labours of genius. time 
perfectly unreserved and complai- As to the events of real history, to cele! 
sant. seck them in works of imagination is 
But, from this digression, which illusory, and generally dangerous. 
we hope may be forgiven, we re- We shall conclude this article by 
turn to Madame de Genlis’s Belisa- acurious observation of Madame de 
rius. In praising her intentions we Genlis. After remarking that the 
have conscientiously allowed her all cruel punishment of Belisarius is by T 
the merit she is fairly entitled to. no means an authenticated fact, she Hon ' 
As a literary production, this work — thinks, that the only authority which with 
is hardly worth notice. Now andthen, sanctions the popular notion of his a str 
some brilliant passages remind usof blindness, is a beautiful picture by comf 
the author’s known talents; but the Vandyck, now in the possession ol obser 
whole bears evident marks of haste the duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick. has n 
i d negligence. It isa wanton abuse In this picture, the Grecian hero is mean 
4 her facility in the knack of wri- represented sitting, while the boy and s 
f tif™ The characters are faintly who serves him as a guide tends the Ie 
7 drawn; the situations are indicated the casque ofthe warriour to receive for y 
4 | rather than expressed, and the natu- the alms of a soldier heart-struck by press: 
‘} ral consequence is, a total defi- the misery of his general, denot 
4) ciency, of interest, although a very are te 
in rood novel might certainly be made mead Pictoribus atque poets BM sutho 
"i on the plan suggested by Madame vidlibet audendi semper fuit equa p> Hsin, 5 
/ ic Genlis. testaus. ED 
de yen gacy 
rt envire 
| i ik of ma 
press 
FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. virtue 
‘ : : , , 2 . amuse 
Naufragia, or Historical Memoirs of Shipwrecks, and of the Providential Deliverancé her. ‘7 
g of Vessels. By James Stanier Clarke, F. R. S. Chaplain of the Prince’s Household, ; 
and Librarian to His R. H. 12mo. 2 vols. 13s. Boards. Pe 
i NOT only does this publication them to bear the hardships of his sy th 


furnish a series of relations which will reign, and furnish them with hints Palais 


i interest the sons of Neptune, incite for expedients in misfortune, but if Petit 7 
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will amuse the general reader, by the 
nature and variety of its contents. 

In the section relative to Alexan- 
der Selkirk, and the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, Mr. Clarke seems 
to incline to an opinion which has 
heen started, that Daniel Defoe was 
not, in fact, the author of that popular 
hook; and he quotes, from the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, Vol. Iviii. Pt. 1. 
), 208, a letter to Mr. Urban on the 
subject, which we are also inclined 
to transcribe. 


* Dusuiy, Feb. 25, 1788. 
“Mr. Urban, 

“In the course of a late conversation 
with a nobleman of the first consequence 
and information in this kingdom, he as. 
sured me that Mr. Benjamin Holloway, 
of Middleton Stony, assured him some 
time ago, that he knew for fact, that the 
celebrated romance of Robinson Crusoe 
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was really written by the earl of Oxford, 
when confined in the Tower of London; 
that his lordship gave the manuscript to 
Daniel Defoe, who frequently visited hiin 
during his confinement; and that Defoe, 
having afterwards added the second vo- 
lume, published the whole as his own pro- 
duction. This anecdote I would not ven- 
ture to send to your valuable Magazine, 
if I did not think my information good, 
and imagine it might be acceptable to your 
numerous readers; notwithstanding the 
work has heretofore been generally attri- 
buted to the latter.” “WwW. Ww” 


The inquiry is not, perhaps, of 
much consequence, unless it were 
also contended that lord Oxford 
did not take the real adventures of 
Selkirk as the basis of his narrative; 
yet we should be glad to have the 
question decided, as a piece of litera- 
ry history. 





-_-— 





FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


A TOUR IN FRANCE. 1802. 8vo. pp. 91. Price 2s. 6d. London. 1808, 


THIS is, apparently, the produc- 
tion of a lady, who quitted England, 
with English ideas in her mind, and 
a strong sense of the “ domestick 
comforts” of her native land. She 
observes, that the French language 
has no term which fully conveys the 
meaning of this English expression; 
and she might have observed, that 
the language is not to blame in this; 
for why should it comprise an ex- 
pression for the use of a people, to 
denote an enjoyment of which they 
are totally ignorant ? The sex of the 
author precluded her from informa- 
tion on the enormities of that profli- 
gacy which pervades Paris, and its 
environs. She saw, indeed, the baths 
of madame Buonaparté, now the em- 
press Josephine, and the paragon of 
virtue ! but the sliding pictures that 
amuse the bather, were not shown to 
her. This must be taken as an ho- 
hourable tribute to the national deli- 
cacy of an English lady! We might 
say the same of occurrences at the 
Palais Royal, and the cabinets at the 
Petit Trianon. 





This cause, too, may account for 
the absence of politicks from the 
pamphlet, beyond such as occurred 
to the observation of the writer. We 
are disposed, therefore, to place the 
greater confidence in her remarks; 
and we wish that it were in her 
power to furnish information, equi 
ly correct, on the time firesent, Be 

We do not recollect to have seen 
the pomposity of the chief of the 
French government, and of Madame, 
in their habitations and establish- 
ments, more amply described than 
by our traveller: and we avail our- 
selves of her details, to convey some 
ideas on the subject. An irresistible 
bias, also, to exercise our panora- 
mick second sight, impels us to add, 
as another inducement, the fresenti- 
ment of a period, possibly at no great 
distance, when description will be 
all that remains of this magnificence. 
The Panorama may then be appeal- 
ed to in proof that such things really 
did exist. We confess it is our opi- 
nion, that the vice of the Palais Roy- 
al will outlive the grandeur of the 
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Thuilleries. A decent idea of that 


den of iniquities, may be gained 
from the following passage. 


** Amongst the present wonders of Paris 
must be reckoned the palais royal, formerly 
the residence of the duke of Orleans, but 
now converted into a most extraordinary 
scene of vice and dissipation. It is a world 
of itself, and as wicked a world as any in 
existence. Many of the inhabitants never 
stir beyond the gates; for within them they 
have every thing they can want; eating, 
drinking, and lodging, in the highest style; 
elegant shops for every sort of article; 
every kind of amusement and dissipation, 
andevery species of folly and extravagance. 
The buildings of the first court are con- 
verted into the Palais of the Tribunate, 
one of the legislative bodies [1802] from 
thence isa passage, through an arch, into 
the inner court, which is a handsome gar- 
den in the French style in the form of a 
parallelogram, surrounded by buildings 
ofa regular and beautiful appearance. The 
two long sides consist of seventy six win- 
dows, and the ends of thirty six. Consider- 
ing this as a single palace, its length and 
extent is immense, equal to some of our 
largest squares. None of the other royal 
palaces in France are near so extensive. 
The duke of Orleans only inhabited the 
first square. The second, which surrounds 
the garden, was built by him for his ad- 
herents and followers during the revolu- 
tion, and it was at that period a dreadful 
scene of profligacy and wickedness. It is 
now converted to a _ variety of pur- 
poses. The garden is constantly full of 
loungers of every description. ‘The under 

d buildings, which were formerly 
céllars, are now fitted up very neatly into 
ball rooms, theatres, musick rooms, and 
for other publick spectacles, and only open 
at night. 

‘* The ground floor is a range of piazzas, 
allround the square, full of elegant shops; 
and these piazzas, as well as the gardens, 
are constantly full of company. The first 
floor above this consists of lodging houses, 
restaurateurs, coflee houses, and circu- 
lating libraries; and the second story, of 
gaming houses, billiard rooms, &c. The 
means of vice, extravagance, and dissipa- 
tion, contained within these walls, cannot 
be described; but they are sufficient to 
corrupt a whole nation, and it is supposed 
to be the most complete nest of profligacy 
in all Europe. All ranks and degrees may 
here find their amnusements for every hour 
in the day. The cellars, which are fitted 
up, are cheap places of amusement for the 
common people, where the bourgeoise, 
and even the dame, in her wooden shoes, 
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may have her ball, her play, or her concer 
for 2d. or 3d. and it is lamentable to gee 
the tradesman and artificer, and his family 
instead of spending a rational evening to. 
gether, and resting from the labours of 
the day, descending into these caverns to 
spend their nights in dissipation and 
vice.” 


Speaking of the new imperial 
apartments in the Thuilleries, our 
author says: 


**T shall only notice five rooms. The first 
is the common drawing room, where ma. 
dame and her company retire to drink 
coffee after dinner. It is hung with purple 
silk, and at every seam a gold bead js 
passed from the top to the bottom, the 
cornice very highly gilt and finished, and 
the ceiling very finely painted. The looking 
glasses, which are fine plates and im. 
mensely large, are on a plan sin;rular and 
elegant. Instead of being framed, they 
seem inserted in the wall, and the silk 
hanging drawn back in a drapery, with 
gold cords and tassels, as if to show them 
partially, that it gives the idea of the whole 
room being looking glass, and only shown 
in different places. The chairs and sofa 
were purple sattin embroidered, and 
frames superbly gilt, and highly finished. 
There was a fine lustre in the middle of 
the room, and a profusion of beautiful or- 
naments on the chimney piece, tables, and 
different places, consisting of small sta- 
tues of exquisite workmanship, urns of 
alabaster, and the finest Seve china, beau- 
tiful time pieces, gilt figures with sconces, 
tripods, &c. 

“The elegance of this room is only 4 
gentle preparation for the splendour of the 
next, which is Madame Buonaparte’s state 
drawing room. Its brilliancyis very striking 
on first entering, and an improvement is 
made on extravagance in the hangings, 
which T thought too heavy for elegance. 
The walls are hung with yellow silk, and 
instead of being plain and straight, it 1s 
plaited all round in thick plaits, and fasten- 
ed in different places with gold cord, and 
great quantities of fine gold fringe and 
tassels, and other ornaments are introdu- 
ced; but it is too fine to be elegant. The 
glasses are in the same manner as in the 
other room, but if possible, more magni- 
ficent. There are a dozen chairs, and 4 
sopha of the most beautiful gobelins tapes- 
try, lately finished at the manufactory In 
Paris. The backs and seats are tapestry 
natural flowers (superiour to any embrotl- 
dery) on a yellow ground, and the frames 
of the chairs are gilt. There are a dozen 
smaller chairs set in front of them, for use; 
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of yellow satin and gold, and in the middle 
of the room was the finest lustre I ever 
beheld. It cost an enormous sum for glass. 
Jts immense size, andthe profusion of gilt 
ornaments about it, must render it very 
peautiful when it is lighted up, and re- 
fected in the looking glasses. On each 
side the room, are two inlaid Sienna mar- 
ble tables in gilt frames, very beautiful. 
Vhey were formerly, as well as several 
other ornaments, part of the fine furniture 
. Versailles; and this room, like the other, 
is finished with a profusion of beautiful 
firures, urns, tripods, time pieces, and 
other ornaments in white marble, alabas- 
ter, bronze, fine china, and gilding. 

“We were next introduced into the bed 
chamber of citizen Buonaparte and his lady, 
and it seemed more like what we read of 
eastern magnificence than any thing in this 
part of the world. There was such a pro- 
fusion and variety of finery, that it is not 
easy, correctly to describe this room. The 
bed hangings were rich blue silk, trimmed 
inevery direction with extremely superb 
guld fringe, the counterpane was the same 
silk, with the fringe all round, and rich 
gold tassels at the corners of the bolsters. 
On the bedstead nothing was to be seen 
hut gilding and carving, devices of figures, 
cornucopias of flowers, and every elegant 
ornament. ‘The canopy was a dome carved 
and gilt, and round it a drapery of blue 
silk; with as much gold fringe and finery 
about it as the court dress of a birth day 
dutchess. The walls were hung with blue 
silk, with a rich gold moulding, and cover- 
ed with fine pictures, three superb pier 
glasses, and a chrystal lustre in the mid- 
dle of the room which cost 10,000/. This 
was part of the finery at Versailles, and 
though sovery expensive, being all wrought 
chrystal, is net so brilliant as that in the 
drawing room. The wash-hand basins, 
ewers and other utensils in the room were 
of the finest Seve china, the most beautiful 
ot the kind, and in ornamental forms. 
There were also two little footstools of 
Madame’s, of blue velvet in gilt frames, 
aul trimmed with gold fringe. 

The next room was madame Buonaparte’s 
dressing room where she breakfasts, and 
tceives her morning company. This room 
Svery elegant, but being more a family 
‘tom, is less magnificent than the others; 
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but it had a number of beautiful and ex- 
pensive ornaments, and amongst others, 2 
work box brought from England by Lau- 
riston, asa present to madame. It is inlaid, 
and richly ornamented with cut steel, and 
all the implements within it, of the finest 
cut-and polished steel. 

** Beyond this room was Buonaparte’s li- 
brary, dressing room, and private cabinet. 
In the latter were the busts of Charles Fox 
and lord Nelson, neither of them well ex- 
ecuted. 

‘* Another room worthy of notice was 
the citizen’s salle ad manger, where he 
usually dines, en famille, and with private 
friends. It is a very elegant room, lately 
fitted up with hexagon ends, very highly 
finished with painting, gilding, and very 
superb lustres and mirrors. This simple 
citizen lives in a princely style, with re- 
spect to his establishment; his liveries are 
very magnificent, dark green so covered 
with gold lace, that very little of the cloth 
is to be seen, and the liveries of his black 
servants are an improvement upon this 
finery, being green velvet very richly em- 
broidered with gold. And with hypocriti- 
cal, affected abhorrence of every thing 
princely or superb, Madame has her ladies 
in waiting, and her maids of honour.” 


An anecdote of the present sove- 
reign of these apartments, occurs i 
p. 79, which is very characteristick 
of the man: 


““ We were told that on the evening the 
news of the emperour Paul’s death arrived, 
who was his dear friend and ally, Madame 
Bonaparte had an assembly which the con- 
sul honoured with his presence. He wea 
fortunately sitting with his feet under a 
table of a very fine set of Seve china, when 
the despatches were put into his hands, 
announcing this event, which proved suct: 
a check at that time to his schemes of am- 
bition and plunder, that the agitation of the 
moment overcame all idea of dignity and 
decorum; he threw up his feet, overturned 
the table, threw a dish of coffee out of his 
hand into the fire, dashed down a pair of 
wax candles that stood in his way, and flew 
out of the room in a state bordering on in- 
sanity.” 





FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
The Cottagers of Glenburnie; a Tale for the Farmer’s Ingle-Nook. By Elizabeth 


Hamilton, 8vo. 


THE second title of this tale al- 
Nest serves to announce the great 


7s. 6d. Boards. 
mixture of Scotch dialect which it 


contains; cnough is however intelli- 
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rible to gratify every reader of taste, 
and every lover of humour; and per- 
haps few writers, without “ over- 
stepping the modesty of nature,” can 
produce scenes and situations equally 
comick, or, without departing from 
the airiness of narration, administer 
éounsel equally weighty. We the 
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less regret that our limits do no 
permit us to make extracts from 
this work, because we rather wis) 
to induce than to supersede the pe- 
rusal of it; and we are convinced 
that no extracts can afford so much 
pleasure as the whole tale will ip. 
evitably yield. 








FROM THE 


BRITISH CRITICK. 


Beauties selected from the Writings of James Beattie, L. L. D. arranged in a perspi 
cuous and pleasing Manner, under the following Heads: Poetical, Moral, Philosopli. 
cal, Theological, Critical, and Epistolary. To which are prefixed, a Life of th, 
Author, and an Account of his Writings; together with Notes on the first Book of 


the Minstrel. By Thomas Gray, L. L. B. 


THIS must be an acceptable little 
volume to the admirers of Dr. Beattie; 
and who does not admire him, and 
his poetry in particular, the whole of 
which is here collected ? A few notes 
to the Minstrel, communicated in 
the completest confidence of friend- 
ship, by the poet Gray, are also in- 
serted; but these are ncither nume- 
rous nor very important. We have 
several sketches of the life of Beattie, 
besides the elaborate narrative of sir 
William Forbes. The best of these, we 
think, is that prefixed to a very pleas- 
ing edition of the Minstrel, by Mr. 
Alexander Chalmers. This, however, 
by Mr. Mudford, is very respectable. 


12mo. 5s. 6d. 1809. 

The extracts from the prose works 
are judiciously selected and not im. 
properly arranged. We beg, how. 
ever, to protest against the assumed 
commendation in the title page, 
which tells us, that they are “ar. 
ranged in a perspicuous and pleasing 
manner.” Whose remark is. this? 
Does the editor say so of himself? 
If so, it is a culpable vanity; and if 
added by the publishers, it is an im- 
pertinent puff. It is for the purcha- 
ser and reader to determine what 
degree of praise is to be given to the 
arrangement or merit of a work to 
which the patronage of the publick 
is solicited. 
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FROM THE 


BRITISH CRITICK. 


Memoirs of Maria, Countess D’Alva; being neither Novel nor Romance, but appertaine 
ing to both. Interspersed with historick Facts and comick Incidents. In the course 
of which are introduced, Fragments and Circumstances not altogether inapplicable 
to the Events of this distracted Age, and to the Measures of the Fore-sighted Defen- 
ders of our Holy Faith. Intwo Vols. By Priscilla Parlante. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s. 1808. 


‘THIS is most certainly a whim- 
sical title; but we are not prepared 
to say it is inaccurate. It may be 
affirmed, however, without danger 
of contradiction, that in these vo- 
lumes there is stuff cnough, accor- 
ding to the nature and condition of 
modern novels, to have made twenty 
for the Minerva or any similar press. 
Who Priscilla Parlante may be, we 
pretend not to know; but the writer 
has a marvellous and exuberant 
fancy, and tells her tales of wonder 
well. Yet it is rather hard upon us 


to be called out of our way to read 
near a thousand pages of such mat- 
ter; and we hope that Priscilla Par- 
lante will in future be a little more 
merciful, and circumscribe her vi- 
vid imagination. It is, indeed, inscri- 
bed to the “ Man in the Moon;” and 
we will not promise, that if another 
production of this kind, of this ex- 
tent, and from this writer, come be- 
fore us, we shall not refer the rea- 
ders of it to that same worthy and 
exalted personage.. 
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WATERSPOUTS. 


THE following paper, on an ex- 
remely curious subject, has lately 
been communicated to the publick 
inthe Naval Chronicle, by captain 
Ricketts, of the Royal Navy, who 
has expressed his wish, in which we 
heartily coincide, that gentlemen of 
the navy would note whatever inter- 
esting operations of nature they be- 
hold, and direct them to usefulness 
by transmitting them to respectable 
publications, on the judgment of the 
editors of which they can rely. 

This paper is distinguished by 
describing a much nearer situation 
‘oan object of the kind, than any we 
remember to have perused. We 
may almost consider captain Ricketts 
shaving been in the waterspout; at 
least on the edge of it; as the cir- 
cumstance of dampness, felt by him- 
self and others, in their linen, and 
hat of the wetness of one part of the 
main sail, sufficiently indicates. 

But captain R. has not noticed the 
state of the atmosphere, before, du- 
ing, and after the passage of this 
phenomenon; what was the degree 
of cold, whether rain, or hail, or 
sow fell a little before, or soon af- 
ter; the distance from the nearest 
land, in the course of the wind; the 
depth of the sea, or the vicinity of 
tocks. It does not appear that the 
hour of the night was marked; and 
the relator does not say, explicitly, 
that “ sharp and heavy rain” fell; 
hough his words favour that opi- 
lion. That fact would have been of 
‘onsequence. On the whole, though 
re are much obliged to the captain 
‘r what he has stated, yet, after 
tending to our remarks, we doubt 


not, but he would observe many 
other particulars, in a phenomenon 
of the same kind, should fortune 
favour him with the sight. 

We have endeavoured to supply 
these omissions, by the description 
M. Michaux gives of several water- 
spouts. seen by him and his sons, at 
Nice. These observers were not so 
near as, we incline to think, might 
safely be wished, to the objects seen; 
but many of their remarks agree 
with those of captain R. The misti- 
ness of these objects, and their 
analogy to the general nature of 
clouds, well deserves repeated ex- 
amination, and if ascertained, may 
determine at the same time, under 
what circumstances they may be ap- 
proached with safety. Are these 
phenomena equally frequent over 
decft seas, as over seas of moderate 
depth? Is the vicinity of land foyour- 
able to their formation? 
chaux’s paper has the advantage’ of 
figures. Those seen by captain R. in 
the day time, might have had a simi- 
lar advantage. 





Waterspouts, as seen from his Majesty’s 
Brig, El Corso, William Ricketts, esq. 
Commander, in the Mediterranean and 
Adriatick Seas, 1800—18901. 


From the sensation of alarm gene- 
rally prevailing in ships on the ap- 
proach of waterspouts, and the seri- 
ous consequences that may result 
from the endeavours of mariners to 
avoid them, I have been induced to 
beheve that any communication, ten- 
ding to throw light on the subject, 
cannot fail to prove very desirable. 

Previous to the month of July. 


Mae - 
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1800, my opinion of waterspouts 
was formed on the basis of those 
popularly inculcated among sailors. 
By them I was led to imagine that 
all waterspouts were solid columns 
of water, fumped up, as it were, by 
the action of the clouds from the 
sea, the vicinity to which was at- 
tended with imminent danger, as 
well from a vortex created by the 
ascending fluid, as from the occa- 
sional fall of a tremendous deluge 
trom above; and it was under consi- 
derable apprehensions arising from 
such impressions, that at the latter 
end of July, 1800 (while sailing a- 
mong the Lipari Islands) I was sud- 
denly awakened by a hurried excla- 
mation from the officer on watch, 
that a waterspout was near, and 
would soon be aboard us. On my 
reaching the deck (which was done 
without the delay of dressing) I 
immediately perceived from the lar- 
board quarter, that a phenomenon 
of that nature was actually approach- 
ing us. The night at this time was 
dark and calm, though the water 
was slowly undulated. The clouds 
were generally low, black, and sta- 
tionary, while the object of alarm, 
but a few yards from the quarter, 


appeared as part of a cloud itself 


descending in a tapering and circu- 
lar form to the sea. Hardly had we 


time to make these observations, be- 


‘ey the spout (accompanied by a 


broken sound of sharp and heavy 
rain) moving at the rate of two 
knots, proceeded gloomily towards 
us, almost touching our stern, and 
in less than two minutes more, the 
whole phenomenon, without any vi- 
sible alteration of form, had sudden. 
ly and totally disappeared. It was 
particularly remarked, that the mo- 
ment the spout had proceeded be- 
yond the larboard quarter, a light 
air of ‘wind came in from that point, 
as though we had been becalmed by 
its approach; and, on examination, the 


afterpart of our main sail was found® 


to be wetter than the rest. 
As soon as the latter circum- 
stances, and the dampness sensibly 


felt by all those who stood only in 
their linen on deck, no doubt coytq 
possibly be entertained that, had the 
popular notion of a created vorte,, 
&c. been correct, inevitable destryc. 
tion must have followed. It aftey. 
wards became, with me, a matter of 
doubt, how far experience would 
prove the received opinions to be 
just. Respecting the propriety of 
these doubts, a very fine opportunity 
of judging not long afterwards oc. 
curred. It was in the month of Np. 
vember, 1801, whilst cruising along 
the Istrian shore, that, soon after 
noon, our attention was excited by 
the appearance, in the south, of a 
lofty, black, inverted column resting, 
as it were, on the sea, and reaching 
to the clouds. Round the lower ex. 
tremity of this column there arose 2 
thick and voluminous vapour (resem- 
bling steam) which, on its attaining 
a moderate height, flew out in scroll 
or volute-like forms, to the east and 
the west. Whilst we were occupied 
by the above phenomenon, our at- 
tention was hastily diverted by what, 
at first, appeared only a small agita- 


tion of the water; afterwards, by ob- 


serving this water rise into a vapour; 
and, ultimately, by sceing that va- 
pour ascend in the form of a cloudy 
pillar from the sea. In the mean 
time [that is, from the moment the 
vapour began to appear] a dark 
cloud, immediately over, was ob- 
served to be dilating itself, down- 
ward, into the shape of an udder, 
from whence there instantly de- 


scended a pillar, similar, in figure 


and colour, to the former. 

It was then directly remarked, 
that, although the velocity of both 
these pillars, or parts of a_ pillar, 
was increasing as they drew neat; 
yet, that the speed of the upper one 
was considerably greater than that 
of the lower; this disproportion con- 
tinuing till they had nearly united, 
when a junction, on both sides, was 


rapidly formed. During the period 


of making the latter remarks, the 
column first noticed was suddenly 
divided more than two-thirds dow», 
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WATERSPOUTS. 


je superiour part flying upwards, 
like the curling of a shaving, whilst 
the other sunk away with a vapour, 
which had previously begun to sub- 
ide. In several other parts of the 
came dark cloud, great downward 
wwellings, or udders, appeared; un- 
Jer which, but not always In a vertl- 
val direction, the water was seen to 
fam, and vapours of different cle- 
yotions arose, producing an effect 
extremely curious, and altogether 
dificult to describe. In all, seven 
waterspouts were completely organ- 
ized, out of which number, two 
were made as curves, retaining that 
shape throughout; one enlarged its 
original curve, till it became a 
perpendicular; two others, leaning 
ubliquely, never altered their posi- 
tion till broken; and the remainder, 
being at first vertical, were always 
the same, and beautifully formed.— 
However curlous, on perusal, may 
seem the preceding remarks, there 
remains one still -more extraordinary 
to be stated. It is, that straight up 
the centre of several spouts (like 
quicksilver in a glass tube) we could 
distinctly mark the ascension of a 
fluid, light in its colour, and subject 
to great variations in its pace; but it 
was constantly observed, that the 
nearer the spouts approached to 
perpendicular, the more actively the 
juid was moved. The durations of 
ihe above phenomena were from 
three to five minutes: and it is pro- 
per to observe, that not the smallest 
symptom of falling water was, at 
wy time, seen, though one of the 
spouts was scarcely constructed be- 
bre it was destroyed. It is necessary 
to add, that our estimated distance 
rom them was from six to eight 
miles, and that the wind was consi- 
(ered as light, though it had blown 
esh, for several days before, from 
the southeast, accompanied with al- 
host continual rain. 


Sbservations on Waterspouts, seen from 
Nice. By M. Michaud, Correspondent 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, at 
Turin. 

After a mild season for the great- 
VoL, in. 28 
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est part of the month of December 
1788, at Nice, where the winter is 
not in general severe, with clear 
weather in day time, our atmosphere 
underwent a total change on the 
day of the new moon, which was the 
27th of that month. On that day a 
very violent storm of wind arose, 
attended with a degree of cold as 
acute as ever was known in the 
memory of man. The sky became 
covered with clouds, and snow fell 
to the depth of more than eight 
inches. 

The severe cold had frozen the 
snow, and rendered it so compact 
that, notwithstanding the influence 
of several days of clear weather soon 
afterwards, in which the heat of the 
sun was very perceptible, there was 
not the least drop of water fell from 
the eaves of the house in which I 
dwell, which is exposed to the sun 
in winter for eight hours, and, being 
situated near the sea, is perfectly 
sheltered on the north side by the 
eminence of the rock of the castle. 
This fact appeared very surprising 
to me, after a residence of about 
forty years in this town. Several old 
persons remarked, that this snow 
would wait for another fall before it 
melted, and I found, by the result, 
that the observation was true. 

On Sunday, January 4, 1789, at the 
phasis of the first quarter of the 
moon, the cold was again renewed, 
and continued severe on the Monday 
and Tuesday. At eight in the mor- 
ning I first observed an immense mass 
of clouds towering upwards, and ex- 
tending from northeast to south, 
which rose towards the zenith, b 
advancing tothe westward. Accusto- 
med as I am to consider these clouds 
according to the system of my old 
professor of natural philosophy, Fa- 
ther Beccaria, I concluded that they 
would proceed to desolate our fields, 
the fruits of which, particularly the 
oranges and lemons, had already 
perished by the antecedent cold. 
And as a strong wind then prevailed 
over the face of the sea, I foretold 
to my two eldest sons, that it was 
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very probable we might discover 
some waterspout in the course of 
the day. In fact, about five minutes 
after ten in the morning, | observed 
on the sea, at the distance of not 
more than a musket shot from the 
shore, a round space of tenor twelve 
toises in diameter, in which the 
water did not really boil, but seemed 
ready to boil. For there appeared 
all round, and sometimes within the 
circle, vapours In the form of mists, 
eight toises and more in_ height, 
having the appearance, though on a 
scale incomparably larger, of those 
vapours which rise from the surface 
of water beginning to simmer. I saw 
clearly that this was, if I may so ex- 
press myself, the embryo of the foot 
of a waterspout driven along by the 
wind, while the clouds were not 
sufficiently advanced to afford the 
stem a body. It continued, therefore, 
to move before thc wind from east 
to west, keeping, to my very great 
surprise, its surrounding vapours 
elevated, like sails, notwithstanding 
the extreme force of impulsion 
which drove it towards the shore. 
As soon as it came near the land, 
the circle was contracted, the mass 
of vapour became of less dimensions, 
and at the moment it touched the 
land it was at once overset by the 
wind, under the appearance of a 
long train of mist, which was 
speedily dissipated. I then perceived 
that the hope I had formed of seeing 
vaterspouts during the day, was on 
the point of being realized: but as 
my occupations demanded my at- 
tendance elsewhere, I charged my 
two eldest sons to watch alternately 
at the window, in order that the 
phenomenon might not pass unob- 
served. 

At last, about eight minutes be- 
fore noon; my second son came to 
ie, exclaiming: “ Father, here is a 
very superb waterspout.” His ear- 
nestness was equal to that of a sailor, 
who, after a long and tedious voyage, 
first discovers land. I followed him to 
the window, and beheld an immense 
waterspout passing majestically be- 





fore Nice. The clouds had alread; 
occupied, not only the upper ang 


southern part of the atmosphere. 
but they had proceeded towards the 
west, so as to cover the whole ex. | 
tent within my view;. with this cir. : 
cumstance, nevertheless, that they | 
had left uncovered beneath and to. : 
wards the south, a part in the form | 
of a segment of a circle, through t 
which, at an extreme distance, some 
clouds were discerned, upon which , 
the sun threw the colours of the . 
morning. h 
The foot of this waterspout, was . 
so ample, that a man of war of 100 : 
guns, with all its sails, might have u 
been enveloped and even concealed . 
in it. Hence, from the circular form 
of the foot of this waterspout, some rs 
judgment may be made of the volume . 
of vapour it afforded. . 
Instead of the tranquillity it ex- BI 
hibited at its first appearance, this ™ 
lower part assumed the resemblance ¥ 
of the crater of a volcano, with this s 
exception, that it threw out nothing . 
but large streams of cloud and ' 
spouts of seawater. But it threw - 
these in parabolick streams from } 
the centre to the circumference, ? , 
and all around, with such impetuo- i 
sity and violence as to render it very hel 


evident to us, that an inexpressible af 
. ° { 
effervescence must have prevailed 















in the interiour basin, though the es 
great distance, and the opacity 1M». 
the surrounding vapour, prevented ek 
us from seeing It. tim 
The diameter of the waterspout, - 
and that of its expanded upper para, 
were large in proportion. Its colour aa 
was a very deep indigo, the same af 
that of the clouds, which extende ‘we 
from east to west. N | 
While we were looking at th oy 
extraordinary appearance, which m ae 
sons beheld for the first time, ang@ y 
which seemed to have concentrate@@™ 
all their senses in one, on a sudde as 
an impetuous shower of hail dis a 
charged itself against the window Yeon 
in grains of the size of pistol nq, 
musket balls. We immediately sug i. |) 





pended our observations, in order t 
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jose the shades of both stories of 
rhe house, in which the whole fami- 
ly assisted, for fear of having the 
windows absolutely broken to pieces, 
ag happened a few years before. But 
[soon perceived that this precau- 
on was absolutely useless, or at 
least unnecessary; for the hail, 
though in a few minutes it covered 
‘he ground to the height of four 
inches, did not, in the least, damage 
the trees In the garden behind our 
house. It consisted merely of large 
fakes of snow rounded by the wind 
in their fall, and possessing neither 
the weight nor the hardness of hail. 
Upon opening some of the pieces 
1 found them to consist of a thin, 
compact shell, nearly empty within, 
excepting a few rays from the cen- 
tre to the circumference. The de- 
gree of congelation in these balls 
was so slight that they began to 
melt the moment they touched the 
ground, and accelerated the fusion 
of the snow which had fallen before. 

This frozen snow, which during 
its fall had obscured the air sufficient- 
ly to prevent our seeing the water- 
spout through the blinds, having 
ceased, we resumed our observations 
with all possible diligence, and be- 
held another waterspout somewhat 
inferiour in magnitude to the former 
which had disappéared. It followed 
nearly the same course as the other. 
By the account of time employed by 
each in its successive passage, I es- 
timated that the one before us must 
have been the third; nevertheless, 
by confining my narration to what I 
really saw, it must be considered as 
the second only. This waterspout 
having continued its course towards 
Antibes, we observed that it began 
to contract in all its dimensions, 
some time before it arrived at the 
shore, and that the foot was reduced 
0 nothing when it touched the 
ground. It contracted insensibly up- 
wards; the expanded, conical part 
became broader and more rare; and 
the whole joined the mass of clouds 
inthe same manner as one mist in- 
‘orporates with another. I returned 
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towards the place where I had dis- 
covered the first waterspout, and 
was greatly surprised at discovering 
a new foot ready formed, without 
any descending spout. My astonish- 
ment was founded on these three cir- 
cumstances: 

1. The existence of the foot of the 
waterspout without its stem or body; 
for before this observation, I consi- 


dered it as indubitable that the en-_ 


veloped matter of the foot or recipi- 
ent was a production of the body of 
the waterspout itself, or an expan- 
sion of its proper substance. Now | 
saw Clearly enough in this phenome- 
non, the identity of the substance, 
which composes clouds and mists, 
and that it was not supplied by the 
waterspout. The embryo of the spout 
which I had scen at ten o'clock, 
appeared to show that it was proba- 
bly produced by the sea. 

2. I was surprised to see that this 
foot was stationary at the place of 
its formation, whereas those which 
I had before seen were carried swift- 
ly along by the wind. For though it 
was not impossible but that this foot 
might be carried by a motion along 
the line of sight, and consequently 
not perceptible to me; it was at least 
certain, that it gained nothing from 
east to west, that is to say, from m 
left to my right, the direction in 
which the sea,’ the clouds, 
other waterspouts which had travel- 
led so far in so short a space of time, 
were carried. 

5. 1 was astonished, that the body 
of the waterspout being wanting, 
which, according to my _ notions, 
might increase the intensity of the 
power by which this appearance is 
produced, it was, nevertheless, possi- 
ble that this envelope should be capa- 
ble of remaining upright and station- 
ary. In this uncertainty, I suspended 
my reflections to observe the result. 
I remarked a kind of teat or protu- 
berance, projecting obliquely from 
the lower part of the clouds which 
arrived from the east. The foot con- 
tinued motionless, and the protuber- 
ance preserved its oblique direction. 
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till the moment when, by the action 
of the wind, it arrived at the foot; at 
which instant we all three observed 
the protuberance direct itself per- 
pendicularly towards the foot, and 
like an immense sack of gauze un- 
roll itself from the extremity; when 
the folds of this sack disappeared, 
and the body of the waterspout, 
which was gray and transparent, fix- 
ed itself in the bottom of the foot, 
assumed the vertical position, and 
became ‘larger in diameter. My se- 
cond son, who, as well as his elder 
brother, possesses a very clear sight, 
immediately exclaimed: «See, father, 
how rapidly the vapours fly up 
through the bag.” I saw, in fact, 
that they seemed to expand it with 
a kind of tension, at the same time 
giving it a deep indigo colour, which 
was communicated to the cloud. At 
the same instant the colour of the 
whole waterspout became so deep 
that we could distinguish no motion 
in its expanded part. We observed 
only that the whole phenomenon 
moved from east to. westy and was 
destroyed on the coast of Provence. 
Lastly, a fourth was formed, which 
was destroyed in the same manner, 
without any such reproduction, be- 
yond the hills of Antibes, because, 
their course being more oblique 
towards the north, they could not 
meet the gulph Jean, and the prolon- 
gation of their track was altogether 
over land. A fall of snow succeed- 
ed immediately afterwards, which 
was of the usual density and con- 
figuration. It lasted all the rest of 
the afternoon and the following 
night, so that on the following day 
there was as much snow on the 
ground as before. It afterwards rain- 
ed for a long time, which cleared 
the country of the snow that had ac- 
cumulated. As the impetuous wind 
ofthe preceding day continued with 
undiminished force through the 
whole night, and the other accessary 
circumstances were likewise present, 
Y think there is reason to conclude 
that new waterspouts must have been 
formed in the afternocn, and perhaps 
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in the night of the 6th; but the gb. 
scurity of the atmosphere, from the 
fall of the snow, did not permit me. 
to observe them. I shall therefore 
proceed to make some remarks op 
the wind which caused this pheno. 
menon. 

Though the velocity of this wing 
was nearly ¢ qual to that of the great. 
est storms in our seas, the waves 
were not proportionally deep. Two 
circumstances appeared to concur in 
producing this effect; the first, tha: 
by the form of our coast, an easi 
wind cannot have passed over s¢ 
creat an extent of sea as a wind from 
the southwest, from which quarter 
our greatest storms come. This 
cause is constant, with regard to our 










































local situation. The other circum. f 
stance was, that the wind did jot i 
blow obliquely downwards, but mo- t! 
ved parallel to the surface of the sea. A 
This supposition, which is the only h 
one that requires proof, was confirm: th 
ed, at the time of observation, by the th 
appearance of a small Catalan vessel, a 
which the wind of the 6th of January $1 
blew ashore near Nice. I saw her W 
pass before my windows, driven by til 
a force she was incapable of resisting. th 
She did not labour much, but came tr 
to an anchor at a little distance, from dit 
which, however, the violence of the tit 
wind drove her “on shore, though 
without considerable damage, since eb 
she was got off a few days after, and elt 
pursued her. voyage. The force of wa 
this wind was seen not only in the the 
instance of this vessel, but in a con- pre 
siderable number of others which mu 
were lost onthe neighbouring shores. sali 
March 19, the wind, which had 3 me 
begun the preceding eV ening, blew me 
with a degree of impetuosity less JJ ren 
than that of the 6th of January. The I 


clouds were accumulated from the trac 
east towards the west; but they were @ loo 
much less condensed than at that @ call 
time. At forty minutes after eleven ® clor 
in the morning, we observed twe \ 
waterspouts, which moved at the @ ask 
same time, the one after the other.@ in t 





The most remarkable circumstances § thro 
in these waterspouts were: 1. The Sim 
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WATERSPOUTS. 


srodigious enlargement of a protu- 
»perance from the extremity of which 
hung a kind, of spout, which was iIn- 
comparably thinner; but the wonder 
disappears, when we reflect that the 
(yllowing spout, which maintained it- 
self in the same state as those we 
had before observed, robbed the pre- 
ceding one in some measure of its 
ypport; so that this enlargement 


4 


was, aS it were, a commencement of 


dissolution, and the thinness of it was 

a proof of the little intensity of elec- 

trick power then acting; a conclusion 

which is also confirmed by the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 2. The inca- 
pacity in the feet of these two water- 
spouts to elevate their surrounding 

plumes. They were reversed by a 

force which prevented their rising 

in a perpendicular direction, like 
those of the preceding waterspouts. 

At the extremities of the plumes 

here described, as well as at the cen- 
tre of the circle near the surface of 
the sea, there was formed a small 
atmosphere: but as it was not exten- 
sive, the vapours were so few that 
we had very little snow, which con- 
tinued for about half an hour; when 
the weather cleared up. During the 
transition of these waterspouts very 
distant thunder was heard five or six 
times. 

It follows, 1. That there is a real 
ebullition in the sea, at the place 
circumscribed by the foot of the 
waterspout. 2. That the vapours of 
the water which must arise, are the 
product of an evaporation which 
must separate fresh water from the 
salt; it being ascertained by experi- 
ment, that distillation is the only 
method by which seawater can be 
rendered completely fresh. 

I can affirm, without fear of con- 
tradiction, by experience, that this 
foot, or atmosphere as it may be 
called, is nothing but the matter of 
clouds and mists. 

What then, is the agent, it may be 
asked, which causes this ebullition 
in the sea, and raises the vapours 
through the waterspout to the cloud ? 
Simply to affirm that this agent is 

electricity, without further proof, is 
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in fact to say nothing: but I should 
be happy to be anticipated by philo- 
vhers of greater skill in this theory, 
and think it better to suspend my 
judgment than yield to the seductive 
pleasure of explaining every thing, 
by adding-to the mass of errour in 
natural philosophy. 

The second fact, which presents 
itself in our observations, is, that two 
causes unite in the formation of 
waterspouts, or rather two different 
modifications of the same cause. 
When the foot appears witlfut the 
waterspout; it is not the productive 
cause, but rather an effervescence 
which prevails in the sea at that 
place. But how many interesting 
questions might be asked respecting 
this part of the phenomenon ! What 
cause is so powerful as to retain the | 
foot, and keep it motionless, notwith- 
standing an impetuous, easterly wind, 
until the projection in the cloud 
which is to form the waterspout, shall 
arrive directly over it? Was the ap- 
parent bag which developed itself 
from the cloud, pre-existent in the 
projecting part? As I can make no 
satisfactory reply to these and other 
questions which might be proposed, 
I shall proceed to the third remark- 
able fact. 

3. When the foot of the waterspout 
begins to approach the earth, its 
diameter contracts; its height is di- 
minished; and its volume becomes 
less and less; so that the foot is re- 
duced to nothing at the instant it 
touches the shore. From the atten- 
tive examination I have made, it has 
appeared that the foot even of the 
greatest waterspouts began to dimi- 
nish when the depth of the sea _ be- 
neath became less than the elevation 
of the foot itself above the surface. It 
this be true, as I think it is, it may 
be concluded that the effervescence 
which supplies the spout with water, 
and forms the surrounding vapours 
of the foot, extends itself in depth 
nearly as much as the foot itself 
rises above the sea, and that materi- 
als for the supply of vapour become 
defective in quantity in proportion 
to the shallowness of the water. 
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Some Account of a Journey to the Frozen Sea, and of the Discovery of the Carcane of 


a Mammoth. 


I WAS informed at Jakoutsk by 
M. Popoff, who is at the head of the 
company of merchants of that town, 
that they had discovered, upon the 
shores of the Frozen Sea, near the 
mouth of the river Lena, an animal 
of an extraordinary size; the flesh, 
skin, and hair were in good preserva- 
tion, and it was supposed that the 
fossile production, known by the 
name of mammoth horns, must have 
belonged to some animal of this 
kind. 

Mr. Popoff had, at the same time, 
the goodness to communicate a 
drawing and description of this ani- 
mal. I thought proper to send both 
to the president of Petersburgh aca- 
demy. The intelligence of this inte- 
resting discovery determined me to 
hasten my intended journey to the 
banks of the Lena, as far as the Frozen 
Sea, and I was anxious to save these 
precious remains, which might, per- 
haps, otherwise be lost. My stay at 
Jakoutsk, therefore, only lasted a few 
days. I set out on the 7th of June, 
i806, provided with some indispen- 
sable letters of recommendation, 
some of which were addressed to the 


servants of the government, and 


éthers to merchants, from whom I 
hoped to derive some advantages. 
On the 16th of June I arrived in the 
small town of Schigarsk, and to- 
wards the end of the same month I 
reached Kumak-Surka. From this 
place I made an excursion, the ex- 
press object of which was to disco- 
ver the mammoth. And I shall now 
give a sketch of my journey. 

The contrary winds, which lasted 
during the whole summer, retarded 
my departure from Kumak-Surka. 
This place was then inhabited by 
forty or fifty Toungouse families of 
the Batouline race. Fishing was their 
ordinary occupation, and the extreme 
activity of these people filled me 
with admiration. The women, old 


men, and even children, laboured 


By M. M. Adam’; of St. Petersburgh, 


with indefatigable assiduity in lay. 
ing up provisions for winter. The 
strongest went a fishing, the less 
robust were occupied in Cleaning 
and drying the fish. The whole 
shores were covered with scaffold. 
ing, and the cabins so filled with fish 
that we could scarcely enter them, 
An innocent gayety reigned in every 
countenance, and all exhibited the 
utmost activity. The fishermen sang 
while casting their nets, and others 
were dancing the Charya, which isa 
dance peculiar to the country. I can- 
not sufficiently express the emotions 
of joy which I felt at the sight of 
these pleasing scenes. 

[ was convinced, while upon the 
spot, that the inhabitants of the north 
enjoy happiness, even in the midst 
of the frozen regions. 

But what astonished me still more, 
was the picturesque view of the op- 
posite side of the Lena. This river, 
which is one of the largest in Sibe- 
ria, majestically rolls its waters 
through the mountainous chain of 
Versché-jansk. It is here, near its 
mouth, entirely devoid of islands, 
and much narrower, deeper, and 
more rapid, than in any place of its 
course. The mountains here appear 
in a great variety of forms. They are 
of a brilliant whiteness, and of a sa- 
vage and horrid aspect. Sometimes 
they represent immense columns 
which rise into the clouds; some- 
times they resemble the ruins of an- 
cient forts, and as if they were parts 
detached from the mutilated remains 
of grotesque and gigantick figures. 

Further off, the horizon is term) 
nated by a chain of high mountains; 
where eternal snow and ice dart 
back the rays of the sun. 

These landscapes are of exqul- 
site beauty. An expert draughtsman 
would look in vain for similar views 
in any other place of Siberia; and | 
am not astonished that the pictu- 
resque situation of Kumak-Surka 
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JOURNEY TO THE FROZEN SEA. 


‘nould become the object of a na- 
tional song, known solely on the 
shores of the Frozen Sea. 

The course of the winds having 
at last changed, I thought of pursu- 
ing my route, and I had my rain- 
deer brought across the river. Next 
Jay, at daybreak, I set out, accom- 
panied by a Toungouse chief, Ossip 
Shoumachoff, and by Bellkoff, a mer- 
-hant of Schigansk, and attended by 
mv huntsman, three Cossacks, and 
ten Toungouses. 

The Toungouse chief was the first 
person who discovered the mam- 
moth, and he was proprietor of the 
territory through which our route 
lay. Bellkoff, the merchant, had 
spent nearly his whole life on the 
shores of the Frozen Sea. His zeal, 
and the details he procured me, 
have the strongest claims to my gra- 
titude. I am even indebted to him 
for the preservation of my life at a 
moment of imminent danger. 

At first I found great difficulty in 
sitting upon a rain-deer; for, the 
saddle being attached by a girth of 
leather only, it was very insecure, 
and often occasioned me very disa- 
ereeable falls. Besides, my position 
was very inconvenient for want of 
stirrups, which are never used among 
the Toungouses. 

On our route we traversed high 
and ragged mountains, valleys which 
followed the course of small rivulets, 
and parched and savage plains, 
where not a shrub was to be seen. 
After two days travelling, we at last 
approached the shores of the Frozen 

Sea. This place is called, by the 
Toungouses, Angerdam, or Terra 
Firma. In order to attain the mam- 
moth, it was necessary to traverse 
another isthmus, called Bykoffskoy- 
Mys or Tumut. This isthmus, which 
projects into a spacious gulf, is to 
the right of the mouth of the Lena, 
and extends, as I was informed, from 
southeast to northeast for about 
thirty or thirty five wersts.* Its name 
is, probably, derived from two points, 
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in the form of horns, which are at 
the northern extremity of this pro- 
montory. The point on the left hand, 
which the Russians call, by way of 
eminence, Bykoffskoy-Mys, on ac- 
count of its great extent, forms three 
vast gulfs, where we find some set- 
tlements of Jakouts. The opposite 
point, called Maustach on account of 
the great quantity of floating wood 
found upon its shores, is one half 
smaller; its shore is lower, and this 
district is completely inhabited. The 
distance from one point to the other 
is estimated at four leagues and a 
half, or forty-five wersts. Small hills 
form the higher part of the penin- 
sula of Tumut; the remainder is oc- 
cupied by lakes, and all the low 
grounds are marshy. 

The isthmus we have mentioned 
is sO narrow, at some places, that 
the sea may be seen on both sides. 
The rain-deer perform a periodical 
transmigration every year, during 
which they abandon these places, in 
order to proceed, by the Frozen Sea, 
towards Borschaya and Uitjansk, 
and, for this purpose, they collect in 
large troops about autumn. In order 
to hunt these animals with greater 
prospect of succes, the Toungouses 
have divided the peninsula into can. 
tons, separated by palings. They 
frighten the deer by loud cries, 
which they utter all at once, by lets 
ting dogs loose at them, and bg 
which they attach to the palings, 
and which are agitated by the wind. 
The terrified rain-deer throw them- 
selves into the water, in order to 
reach some neighbouring island, 
where they are pursued and killed 
by the hunters. 

On the third day of our journey 
we pitched our tents a few hundred 
paces trom the mammoth, upona hil- 
lock called Kembisagashaeta, which 
signifies the stone with the broad side. 

Schoumachoff related to me the 
history of the discovery of the mam- 
moth in nearly the following terms: 

“The ‘Toungouses, who are a 





* Ten wersts are equal to six English geographical miles 
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wandering people, seldom remain 
long in one place. Those who live 
in the forests often spend ten years, 
and more, in traversing the vast re- 
gions among the mountains. During 
this period they never visit their 
homes. Each family lives in an 1so- 
lated state from the rest. The chief 
takes care of them, and knows no 
other society. If, after several years 
absence, two friends meet by chance, 
they then mutually, communicate 
their adventures; the various success 
of their hunting; and the quantity of 
peltry they have acquired. After 
having spent some days together, 
and consumed the little provisions 
they have, they separate cheerfully; 
charge each other with compliments 
for their respective friends; and 
leave it to chance to bring them to- 
gether again. Such is the way of 
life of these innocent children of 
nature. The Toungouses who in- 
habit the coast differ from the rest, 
in having more regularly built houses, 
and in assembling, at certain seasons, 
for fishing and hunting. In winter 
they inhabit cabins, built close to 
each other, so as to form small vil- 
lages. 

“It is to one of these annual ex- 
cursions of the Toungouses, that we 
are indebted for the discovery of the 
mammoth. Towards the end of Au- 
gust, when the fishing in the Lena 
is,over, Schoumachoff is in the ha- 
bit of going along with his brothers 
to the peninsula of Tumut, where 
they employ themselves in hunting, 
and where the fresh fish of the sea, 
furnish them with wholesome and 
agreeable nourishment. 

«In 1799, he had caused to be 
built for his women, some cabins 
upon the shores of the lake Onroul; 
and he himself coasted along the sea- 
shore for the purpose of searching 
for some mammoth horns. One day 
he perceived in the midst of a rock 
of ice an unformed block, which did 
not at all resemble the floating pieces 
of wood usually found there. In or- 
der to examine it more closely, he 
clambered up the rock and examin- 
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ed this new object all around; but he 
could not ascertain what it was. The 
year following he discovered, on the 
Same spot, the carcase of a sea cow 
| Trichecus Rosmarus.| He perceiy. 
ed at the same time that the masgg 
he had formerly seen was free from 
the ice, and by the side of it he re. 
marked two similar pieces, which he 
afterwards found were the feet of the 
mammoth. About the close of thp 
next summer, the entire flank of the 
animal and one of the tusks had 
distinctly come out from under the 
ice. On his return to the shores 
of the lake Onroul, he communi. 
cated this extraordinary discoye. 
ry to his wife and some of his 
friends; but their manner of regard- 
ing the subject overwhelmed him 
with grief. The old men related, on 
this occasion, that they had heard 
their forefathers say, that a similar 
monster had formerly shown itself 
in the same peninsula, and_ that 
the whole family of the person 
who discovered it had become ex- 
tinct In a very short time. The 
mammoth, in consequence of this, 
was unanimously regarded as au- 
guring a future calamity, and _ the 
Toungouse chief felt so much inqui- 
etude from it, that he fell dange- 
rously ill; but becoming well again, 
his first ideas suggested to him the 
profit he might gain by selling the 
tusks of this animal, which were of 
an extraordinary size and beauty. 
He, therefore, gave orders to conceal 
carefully, the place where the mam- 
moth was, and to remove all strangers 
from it, under various pretext 
charging, at the same time, some 
trusty dependants not to suffer any 
part of this treasure to be carried 
away. 

“ But the summer being colder, 
and more windy than usual, kept the 
mammoth sunk in the ice, which 
scarcely melted at all that season. 
At last, about the end of the fifth 
year afterwards, the ardent desires of 
Schoumachoff were happily accom- 
plished. The ice which enclosed the 
mammoth being partly melted, the 
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level became sloped, and this enor- 
mous mass, pushed forward by its 
own weight, fell over upon its side 
on a sand-bank. Of this, two Toun- 
gouses were witnesses who accom- 
panied me lm my journey. In the 
month of March, 1804, Schouma- 
choff came to his mammoth, and, 
having got his horns cut off, he 
exchanged them, with Baltounoff, 
the merchant, for merchandise of 
the value of fifty roubles. On this 


' occasion a drawing of the animal 


was made, but it was very incorrect. 
They described it with pointed ears, 


» very small eyes, horse’s hoofs, and a 


bristly mane along the whole of his 
back; so that the drawing represent- 
ed something between a pig and an 
elephant.” 

Two years afterwards, being the 
seventh from the discovery of the 
mammoth, a fortunate circumstance 
occasioned my visit to these distant 
and desert regions, and I congratu- 
late myself on having it in my power 
to ascertain and verify a fact, which 
would otherwise be thought so im- 
probable. 

I found the mammoth still upon 
the same slope, but completely mu- 
tiated. The prejudices against it 
having been dissipated, because the 
Toungouse chief had recovered his 
health, the carcase of the mammoth 
might be approached without any ob- 
stacle. The proprietor was content 
with the profit he had already de- 
nved from it, and the Jakouts of the 
eighbourhood tore off the flesh, 
ith which they fed their dogs. Fe- 
cious animals of the north pole; 
hite bears, gluttons, wolves, and 
xes preyed upon it also, and their 
burrows were seen in the neighbour- 
ood. The skeleton, almost complete- 
vy unfleshed, was entire, with the 
ception of one of the fore feet. 
he spondyle, from the head to the 
coccygis, a shoulder-blade, the 
lvis, and the remains of the three 
ktremities, were still tightly at- 
hed by the nerves of the joints, 
id by strips of skin on the exteri- 
r side of the carcase. The head 
Vou. 11. 2c 
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was covered with a dry skin; one of 
the ears, well preserved, was furnish- 
ed with a tuft of bristles. All these 
parts must, necessarily have suffered 
by a carriage of 11,000 wersts. The 
eyes, however, are preserved, and 
we can still distinguish the ball of 
the left eye. The tip of the under 
lip has been eaten away, and the up- 
per part being destroyed, exhibited 
the teeth. The brain was still within 
the cranium, but it appeared dry. 

The parts least damaged are a 
fore foot and a hind one. They are 
covered with skin, and have still the 
sole attached. According to the as- 
sertion of the Toungouse chief, the 
animal had been so large and well 
fed, that its belly hung down below 
the knee joints. This mammoth isa 
male, with a long mane at his neck; 
but it has no tail and no trunk. The 
skin, three-fourths of which are in 
my possession, is of a deep gray, 
and covered with a reddish hair and 
black bristles. The humidity of the 
soil where the animal has lain so 
long, has made the bristles lose 
some of their elasticity. The entire 
carcase, the bones of which I col- 
lected upon the spot, is four archines 
and a half high, by seven long, from 
the tip of the nose to the coccyx 
[about nine feet high by fourteen 
leet long | without, however, Com+») 
prehending the two horns, @ 
which is a toise and a half long, and 
both together weigh ten pouds | near- 
ly 400 pounds.| The head alone 
weighs eleven pouds and a _ half 
| 4 1-2 ewt. | 

The principal object of my care 
was, to separate the bones, to arrange 
them, and place them in safety. This 
was done with the most scrupulous 
nicety; and I had the satisfaction of 
finding the other shoulder-blade, 
which lay in a hole. I afterwards 
caused the skin to be stripped from 
the side upon which the animal had 
lain; it was very well preserved. 
This skin was of such an extraordi- 
nary weight, that ten persons, who 
were employed to carry it to the sea- 
side, in order to stretch it 6n float. 


































ing wood, moved it with great diffi- 
culty. After this opcration, I caused 
the ground to be dug in various 
places, in order to see if there were 
any bones around, but chiefly for the 
purpose of collecting all the bristles 
which the white bears might have 
trodden into the wet ground on de- 
vouring the flesh. This operation was 
attended with difficulty, as we want- 
cd the necessary instruments for dig- 
ging the ground. I succeeded, how- 
ever, in -procuring, in this manner, 
more than one poud | forty pounds 
weight] of bristles. In a few days 
our labour was ended, and I found 
myself in possession of a treasure, 
which amply recompensed me _ for 
the fatigues and dangers of the jour- 
ney, and even for the expenses I had 
incurred. 

The place where I found the mam- 
moth is about sixty paces distant 
from the shore; and from the frac- 
ture of the ice, from which it slid, 
itis about one hundred paces distant. 
This fracture occupies the middle, 
precisely, between the two points of 
the isthmus, and is three wersts 
long, and even in the place where 
the mammoth was, this rock has a 
perpendicular clevation of thirty or 
forty toises. Its substance is a clear 
ice, but of a nauseous taste: it in- 
clines towards the sea: its summit 


a ge with a bed of moss, and 
fridble earth, half an archine in 


thickness. During the heat of the 
month of July, a part of this crust 
melts, but the other remains frozen. 

Curiosity prompted me to ascend 
two hillocks, equally distant from 
the sea. They were of the same com- 
position, and also a little covered 
with moss. At intervals I saw pieces 
of wood, of an enormous size, and of 
all the species produced in Siberia; 
and also, mammoth horns in great 
quantities, frozen between the fissures 
of the rocks. They appeared to be 
of an astonishing freshness. 

It is as curious as it is difficult to 
explain, how all these things should 
be found collected here. The inhabi- 
tants of the coast call this kind of 
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wood Adamsohina, and distinguish it 
from the floating wood, which, de. 
scending the great rivers of Siberia, 
falls into the ocean, and is afterwards 
heaped upon the shores of the 
Frozen Sea. This last kind they cal] 
Nouhsohina. 1 have seen, in great 
thaws, large pieces of earth detach 
themselves from the hillocks, mix 
with the water, and form thick and 
muddy torrents which roll slowly to. 
wards the sea. This earth forms, iy 
different places, lumps which sink 
in among the ice. Fhe block of ice, 
where the mammoth was found, was 
from thirty five to forty toises high; 
and, according to the account of the 
Toungouses, the animal, when firs: 
discovered, was seven toises from 
the surface of the ice. 

The whole shore was, as it were, 
covered with the most variegated 
and beautiful plants produced on the 
shores of the Frozen Sea; but they 
were only two inches high. Around 
the carcase we saw a multitude of 
other plants, such as the Cineraria 
aquatica, and some species of Pedi- 
cularisy not yet known in natural 
history. 

While waiting for the boats from 
Terra Firma, for which I had sent 
some Cossacks, we exerted all our 
endeavours to erect a monument to 
perpetuate the memory of this dis- 
covery, and of my visit. We raised, 
according to the custom of these 
countries, two crosses with analo- 
fous inscriptions. The one was up- 
on the rock of ice, forty paces from 
the shelf from which this mammoth 
had slid, and the other was upon the 
very spot where we found it. Each 
of these crosses is six French toises 
high, and constructed in a manner 
solid enough to brave the severity ol 
many ages. The Toungouses have 
given to the one the name of the 
cross of the ambassadour, and to the 
other, that of the cross of the mam- 
moth. The eminence itself received 
the name of Selichaéta, or mam- 
moth mountain. This last will, per- 
haps, some day or other, afford some 
traveller the means of calculating; 
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with sufficient precision, how much 
the mountains of ice, lose annually, of 
their primitive height. 

| found a great quantity of amber 
upon the shores; but in no piece 
whatever could I discover the least 
trace of any marine production. 

Our Cossacks not having arrived 
in time with the boat, I was obliged 
to return to the continent with my 
rain-deer, without waiting for them. 
The vessel, in the mean time, had 
cast anchor in the bay of Borchaya, 
three hundred wersts from the isth- 
mus where I was. We arrived with- 


out any accident, after a journey of 


eight days. A week afterwards I had 
the satisfaction to see the mammoth 
arrive. Our first care was to sepa- 
rate, by boiling, the nerves and flesh 
from the bones. The skeleton was 
then packed, and placed at the bot- 
tom of the hold. When we arrived 
at Jakoutsk, I had the good fortune 
to purchase the tusks of the mam- 
moth; and thence I despatched the 
whole for St. Petersburgh. 

Are the mammoth and elephant 
animals of the same _ species? The 
teeth of the mammoth are harder, 
heavier, and more twisted in a dif- 
ferent direction than the teeth of an 
elephant. Ivory turners, who have 
wrought upon these two substances, 
say that the mammoth’s horn, by its 
colour and inferiour density, differs 
considerably from ivory. I have seen 
some of them which formed, in their 
curvature, three fourths of a circle. 
And at Jakoutsk, another of the 
length of two toises and a half, and 
which were an archine thick, near 
the root, and weighed seven pouds. 
Itis to be remarked, that the point 
of the tusks onthe exteriour side, is 
always more or less worn down. 
This enables the inhabitants of the 
frozen Sea to distinguish the right 
from the left tusk. 

The mammoth is covered with a 
very thick hair over the whole body, 
and has a long mane upon its neck. 
The bristles, of the length of two 
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feet, which were found upon the 
head, the ears, and the neck of the 
animal, must necessarily have be- 
longed, either to the mane or to the 
tail. Schoumachoff maintains that 
he.never saw any trunk belonging 
to the animal; but it is probable that 
it was carried off by wild beasts; for 
it would be inconceivable that the 
mammoth could eat with so small a 
snout, and with such enormous tusks, 
if we do not allow it to have had a 
trunk. The mammoth, according to 
these indications, would, consequent- 
ly, belong to the elephant species. 
M. Blumenback, in his system, ac- 
tually calls it Alefthas primavus. 

The mammoth in my possession 
is quite different from that found 
near New York, which had carnivo- 
rous teeth. 

Another question still remains to 
be decided. Has the mammoth, ori- 
ginally, inhabited the countries of 
the pole, or those of the tropicks? 
The thick hair with which this ani- 
mal is covered seems to indicate, 
that it belonged to the northern re- 
gions. To this it does not seem rea- 
sonable to start objections, although 
several writers have done so; but, 
what remains inexplicable is, to as- 
certain, how came the mammoth to 
be buried in the ice. Two years a 
similar relicks were found im ¢f 
environs of Kirengsk, up6m) 
banks of the Lena, at a greater 
distance from the sea, and they had 
fallen into the bed of the river. 
Others have been found in provinces 
further south; on the Wolga; and 
they have been discovered in Ger- 
many and in Spain. These are just 
so many incontestable proofs of a 
general deluge. It appears unde- 
niable to me, that there has existed 
a world of a very ancient date; and 
Cuvier, without intending it, gives 
evident proofs of this in his system, 
by the twenty four species of ani- 
inals, the races of which are extinct. 

MICHAEL ADAMS.* 
Petersburgh, August 20, 1807. 
































* The author of the above offers his skeleton for sale, and means to employ the mo- 


rey it shall produce to him, in a journey towards the north pole, and particularly in 
‘siting the island of Ljachow, or Sichow, which, from information received in his late 
urney, he believes tu be a part of the continent of North America. 
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The following Account of a singularly romantick Mountain, in the Island of Ceylon 
is from Cordiner’s Description of Ceylon. 


THE stupendous mountain of 
stone, called, by the Dutch, Adam’s 
Brecht or Berg, by the Cingalese, 
Mulgeerelenna, alias Mulgeeregalla, 
is one entire rock, of a smooth sur- 
face, rising in the form of a cube, on 
two sides completely perpendicular. 
From a measurement lately made it 
was found to be only three hundred 
feet high. It strikes the beholder, 
however, as being much more; and 
the Cingalese, the only inhabitants 
of this part of the country, say, that 
by dropping a rope from the top to 
the bottom of the rock, they ascer- 
tained the height to be three hun- 
dred and forty cubits. We ascended 
its highest summit, on the side where 
the rising is most gentle, by a wind- 
ing flight of stairs, formed of five 
hundred and forty five deep steps of 
hewn stones. These stairs must have 
been a work of prodigious labour, 
and are said to have been construct- 
ed fifteen hundred years ago, ata 
period long before European con- 
querors made their appearance in 
the island. At one place it is neces- 
sary to ascend a part of the rock 
which isnearly perpendicular. There, 
twenty hollow steps are hewn out of 
stone on a smooth surface, by 
© side of which is hung an iron 
chain to assist the traveller in climb- 
ing. To render the ascent less 
dangerous, it is prudent to put off 
one’s shoes; but coming down is at- 
tended with more difficulty, and 
requires still greater caution. A 
journey up such a flight of steps 
affords a powerful exercise to the 
lungs; and, under the full blaze of 
the meridian sun, the excessive heat 
cannot be described. On the summit, 
which is circular and level, stands a 
bell-shaped tomb of Buddha, similar 
to that which accompanies every 
temple aedicated to the Cingalese 
divinity. From this eminence we are 
gratified with a sight of one of the 
most extensive and romantick pros- 
pects which nature candisplay. he 


eye looks down upon a wide country, 
in appearance the richest and mos 
luxuriant which imagination can cop. 
ceive. The nearest mountains look 
like hillocks. Mighty ranges of hills 
rise one behind another, the most 
distant appearing the most majestick. 
Green valleys wind among them like 
rivers; and the fields are enclosed 
with borders of trees and flowering 
shrubs planted without the aid of 
art. In cutting down the jungle and 
clearing the soil for the purpose of 
agriculture, belts of wood have been 
allowed to stand, dividing and pro- 
tecting the cultivated grounds, and 
presenting a highly ornamental as 
well as useful enclosure. A level 
country appears running behind ma- 
ny of the mountains, the picturesque 
appearance of which is heightened by 
multitudes of massy rocks and aged 
trees. On one side, the view is terni- 
nated by the sea, at the distance of 
eight miles, making a large sweep 
along the coast, on which we dis- 
cover the situations of Tengallee, 
Matura, and Belligam. In another 
direction, the prospect is bounded 
by fine mountains within the British 
territories. In a third, we look into 
the wild dominions of the king o! 
Candy. The broadest valleys resem- 
ble the most beautiful parts of York- 
shire, in England, but are still more 
highly adorned. The whole scenery 
combined exhibits an appearance ol 
the most perfect culture, dissemi- 
nated through an extensive province, 
the hedges of which have been nou- 
rished with care, and the woods and 
lawns laid out by a person of the 
finest taste. 

On the second flat from the top 1s 
the entrance into a remarkable cave. 
By some violent convulsion, the 
solid mass seems to have been split 


asunder; the perforation at first de- | 


scending perpendicularly, then slant- 


ing, and issuing out, about the mid- | 


dle of the reck, in a round orifice, 
through which we see the light, and 
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part of the country below. People 
have gone down into the cave, and 
when at the end of it could discover 
no means ‘of descending to the 

round. On the same flat stands an 
elegant bogaha, or hallowed fig tree, 
having a circular wall, three feet 
high, built, at some distance, round 
it, the intermediate space filled with 
earth, and a small temple erected 
under the shade of its spreading 
boughs. 

About half way up the staircase 
are two gloomy temples of Buddha 
contiguous to one another. They are 
both caverns excavated out of the 
solid rock. Front walls and _ tiled 
roofs are united to a projecting cliff, 
which is formed, within, into arched 
domes. In each of these temples is 
an image of Buddha, in a reclining 
posture, foriy-five feet in length, and 
of proportionable breadth, formed of 
stone and plaster. There are, like- 
wise, a great many statues, of the 
common size, standing in ranks, all 
inthe dress of Buddha, and called 
his disciples. The inner walls are 
covered with hieroglyphick paint- 
ings, not meanly executed. One of 
these sanctuaries is at present under- 
going repair, The roof is heightened 
by a strong fire kindled within the 
cave, occasioning large splinters to 
fall from the hollow cliff, and sup- 
plying materials for building the 
walls. Before the portal of this tem- 
ple stands a square reservoir of 
good water, enclosed with walls of 
hewn stone. About fifty steps from 
the bottom of the rock are two other 
temples, executed and furnished in 
the same manner. 

At the foot of this rock are situate 
the houses of the priests, built of 
stone and lime, with tiled roofs, and 
stored with every comfort necessary 
‘to their happiness. Ten of the sacer- 
total order reside here, some of 
them old men, others only boys, all 
having their heads shaved bare, and 
wearing the same yellow mantle, 


which is the dress of Buddha, and 
very graceful. Those who have been 
Cnce dedicated to the priesthood 
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never engage in any secular employ- 
ment beside decorating the temples, 
and designing historical paintings 
on the walls. In the province of 
Matura there are said to be two 
thousand individuals of that descrip- 
tion, a great many temples of Budd- 
ha, and a considerable number of 
inhabitants. It is the most beautiful 
and best cultivated tract in the 
southern corner of the island, and 
yields a considerable revenue to go- 
vernment. It abounds in oranges, 
pomegranates, pineapples, and other 
fruits, all of the most deliciou quali- 
ty. But, notwithstanding the advanta- 
ges which this part of the country 
enjoys, it is unhealthy; and the in- 
habitants are frequently attacked 
with fevers, attributed to the quanti- 
ty of putrid vegetable matter, ob- 
structed circulation, and sudden 
transitions from sultry heat to chlilly 
cold. We descended, however, from 
the mountains without feeling any 
unpleasant consequences, and not a 
little captivated with the striking 
aspect of the province which we 
visited. There is something so ex- 
travagantly romantick in those se- 
questred spots, that they inspire the 
mind with unusual pleasure. A tra- 
veller, who delights to contemplate 
the face of sportive nature, may 
there behold her unblemished fea- 
tures and undisguised char 
person who is fond of me 10n 
and recollection of past events, may 
here eajoy all the luxury of solitude 
Every discordant passion is lulled to 
rest. The most complacent benevo- 
lence warms the soul; and the mind 
triumphs in unbounded freedom a- 
midst peaceful tranquillity. The 
wildness and luxuriance, the subli- 
mity and beauty of the scenes, pro- 
bably equal any combination which 
rural grandeur can display. Whilst 
employed in contemplating them, 
the power of utterance is lost in 
silent admiration, and the eye wan- 
ders with astonishment and rapture 
from the rocky brow of the lofty 
mountain to the rich pastures of the 
fertile valley. 
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The following Description of the Fight-armed Cuttle-fish, 1s extracted trom 
Shaw’s Zoological Lectures. 


MR. PENNANT, in the fourth 
volume of his British Zoology, speak- 
ing of the eight-armed cuttle, tells 
us, he has been well assured from 
persons worthy of credit, that, in the 
Indian seas, this species has been 
found of such a size as to measure 
two fathoms in breadth across the 
central part; while each arm has 
measured nine fathoms in length; 
and that the natives of the Indian 
isles, when sailing in their canoes, 
always take care to be provided with 
hatchets, in order to cut off, immedi- 
ately, the arms of such of those ani- 
mals as happen to fling them over 
the sides of the canoe, lest they 
seg pull it under water and sink 

. This has been considered as a 
dd of credulity in Mr. Pennant, 
unworthy of a sober naturalist.— 
It is certain, however, that a great 
variety of apparently authentick evi- 
dences seem to confirm the reality 
of this account. The ancients, it is 
evident, acknowledged the existence 
of animals of the cuttle-fish tribe of 
a most enormous size. Witness the 
account given by Pliny, and others, of 
the large Polypus, as he terms lit, 
which used to rob the repositories 
of salt fish on the coasts of Carteia, 

y hich, according to his descrip- 
tion, ad a head of the size of a cask 
that would hold fitteen amphore; 
arms measuring thirty feet in length, 
of such a diameter that a man could 
hardly clasp one of them; and beset 
with suckers, or fasteners, of the size 
of large basins that would hold four 
or five gallons apiece. The existence, 
in short, of some enormously large 
species of the cuttle-fish tribe in the 
Indian and northern seas can hardly 
be doubted; and though some ac- 
counts may have been much exag- 
erated, yet there is sufficient cause 
for believing that such species very 
far surpass all that are eenerally 
observable about the coasts of the 
_uropean seas. A modern naturalist 
chooses to distinguish this tremen- 





dous species by the title of the Colos. 
sal cuttle-fish, and seems amply dis. 
posed to believe all that has beey 
related of its ravages. A northery 
navigator, of the name of Dens, js 
said, some years ago, to have los 
three of his men in the African seas, 
by a monster of this kind, which up. 
expectedly made its appearance 
while these men were employed, du. 
ring a calm, in raking the sides of 
the vessel. The Colossal cuttle-fish 


seized these men in its arms, and 


drew them under water, in spite of 
every effort to preserve them. The 
thickness of one of the arms, which 
was cut off in the contest, was that of 
a mizen-mast, and the acetabula, or 
suckers, of the size of potlids. 

But what shal! we say to the idea 
of a modern French naturalist, who 
is inclined to suppose, that the de. 
struction of the great French ship, 
the Ville de Paris, taken by the 
English during the American war, 
together with nine other ships which 
came to her assistance, on see ing her 
fire signals of distress, was owing, 
not to the storm which accompanied 
the disaster, but to a groupe of Co- 
lossal cuttle-fishes, which happened 
at that very time to be prowling 
about the ocean beneath these un- 
fortunate vessels? 

These accounts, whether true or 
fulse, naturally recall to our recol- 
lection the far-famed monster of the 
northern seas, often mentioned in a 
vague manner, under the name of 
Kraken or Korven. The general 
tenour of these accounts is, that in 
some parts of the northern seas, 
during the heat of summer, while 
the sea is perfectly calm, a_ vast 
mass, resembling a kind of floating 
island, about a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, is seen to rise above the 
surface, appearing to be covered 
with a profusion of sea-weeds, corals, 
and other marine substances. When 
it is fully risen, it seldom fails to 
stretch up several enormous arms, 
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of such a height as to equal that of 
‘he masts ofa ship; and alter having 
continued in this position for some 
times it again slowly descends. From 
the general description thus given of 
its shape, it has been supposed that 
itis a species of sepia, or cuttle-fish. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 
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Linneus, in the first edition of his 
work, entitled Fauna Suecica, as well 
as in the earlier editions of his 
Systema Nature, seems inclined to 
admit the existence of this animal, 
and forms a genus for it under the 
name of Microcosmus. 





| 





Description of the Grotto of Zinzanusa, or the ancient Temple of Minerva, near the 
‘Town of Castro, in Apulia. 


{Extracted from a letter from Naples, written at the end of May, 1809.} 


NEAR the little town of Castro, 
beneath overhanging rocks, are se- 
yeral grottos, which can only. be 
approached by means of small boats. 
The most remarkable is, the grotto 
of Zinzanusa, which has given name 
to the others, and of which the sides, 
incessantly beaten and hollowed out 
by the waves, seen from a distance, 
resemble tattered garments. 

These grottos are situated at the 
bottom of a small gulf, which, ex- 
tending itself in a half circle, forms 
akind of port. From this part nothing 
is visible but a mass of blocks of 
rock, ranged like the steps ofa stair- 
case. From the highest of these steps 
we discover a vault supported by a 
hundred columns of hewn stone. In 
the midst, among these columns, 
rises a spring of fresh water, and 
not far off, runs a gallery of rocks 
dangerous to be followed, because of 
the inequalities of the surface, and of 
the frightful gulfover which it hangs. 
Arrived at the end of this gallery, 
we discern a grotto of a rectangular 
lorm, the most regular and interesung 
ofall that are hitherto known, among 
these rocks. Four rows of columns 
support and embellish this natural 
palace. The two first are only demi- 
columns, intended to ornament the 
walls. The two others are composed 
of whole columns, rising singly or 
in couples. They are all of the same 
proportions, and divide the rectangu- 
lar space into three parts. The walis 


are covered with inscriptions, of 


Which nobody has yet been able to 





determine the import, or even in 
what language they are written.— 
There are also small idols and sta- 
tues, images of animals (among 
others, the figure of an owl, the 
symbol of Minerva) flowers, fruits, 
and foliages, in carved work, and of 
very correct design. 

In one of the three divisions stands 
a large table, supported on each side 
by two columns. The ceiling is form- 
ed by the natural arch, to which the 
walls are built up. The vault, some- 
what sunk, is encrusted with bril- 
liant crystals, arranged in the most 
elegant forms; stalactites of the same 
kind cover the columns and the 
whole interiour of the grotto. By the 
light of torches, I fancied that I per- 
ceived all the ideal images wi 
which the imagination of th 
has peopled the palace of Ar 

The highest columns are about 70 
palms | 20 feet] in height: their di- 
ameter is somewhat more than two 
palms |8 inches.] Small openings 
formed in the wall, and closed with 
stones which may be removed, lead 
io grottos not so extensive, nor 
equally interesting, yet curious to 
behold. Every where we discern the 
hand of man. Remains of ashes and 
coals, manifest that these places have, 
at some period served for human 
habitation. Bones and tombs have 
also been found. In one of these 
caves there is a well. In another 
is a column higher than those 





of the temple. There is even one 
which seems not to have been placea 
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upright in its pfoper situation: it re- 
mains lying on the floor. 

The grottos hitherto known oc- 
cupy the extent of a mile. The 
greatest is that beyond the rectangu- 
lar one. It has not yet been explored; 
its depth, the mud with which it is 
filled, and the stench which issues 
from it, having prevented its being 
examined. In all the cavities which 
have been entered, only one small ori- 
fice to admit light has been noticed. 

The learned prelate Mer. Duca, 
bishop of Castro, sent to the former 
king of Naples a small statue, and 
some pieces of crystal, which had 
been, with great labour, detached 
from the walls. He proposed that 
these grottos should be carefully 
inspected, and drawings made of 
whatever was worthy of being ex- 
amined. He stated also his sentiments 
on the antiquity and destination of 
these excavations; but his advice was 
not followed, and one of the most re- 
markable monuments of early ages 
was forgotten. 

This work, beyond a doubt, must 
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be atiributed to the first inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Salentum, or to 
the Greeks who settled there under 
the conduct of Iapyx, or under that 
of Idomeneus. Both fable and histo 
unite to place this temple of Mineryg 
in the remotest antiquity. The won. 
ders it contained rendered it famous 
among the ancients. 

Many ancient writers, among them 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Servius, 
and Virgil, agree in saying, that long 
before the fall of Troy, there was, on 
the shore of Iapyx, a very rich and 
famous temple of Minerva. Some 
add, that here was kept the Palla. 
dium, or statue of Minerva, taken 
from the Trojans by Ulysses and 
Diomed. Others say that Diomed, 
after the sackage of Troy, consecra- 
ted to Minerva the arms which he 
had received from Glaucus, son of 
Priam. Virgil has availed himself of 
the celebrity of this temple, and has 
also increased it, by describing Eneas 
as landing on this shore, after quit- 
ting that of the Acro-Ceraunians, or 
Epirus, which is directly opposite. 








Jackson, in his Account of the Empire of Morocco, gives the following Anecdotes of 
the Serpents of that country. 


THE Boah, or desert snake, is an 
enormous monster, from twenty to 
ehty fect long, as thick as a man’s 
bod¥, and of adingy colour. This in- 
habitant of Sahara is not venomous, 
though it is not less destructive. The 
Arabs (speaking of it figuratively) 
affirm, that, as it passes along the 
desert, it fires the ground with the 
velocity of its motion. It is impossi- 
ble to escape it. It will twist itself 
round an ox, and after crushing its 
bones, will swallow it, gradually, af- 
ter which it lies supinely on the 
ground two or three days, unable to 
proceed till the animal be digested. 
wo of these monsters stationed 
themselves near the road from Mo- 
rocco to Terodant, near to the latter 
city, a few years since. One of them 
was killed. The other remained there 
several days, and prevented travel- 





lers from passing the road. They 
were both young ones, being about 
twenty feet long. Various stories are 
related by the Arabs of Sahara re- 
specting the Boahs, but they are 
mostly ingenious fables, originally 
intended to inculcate some moral 
truth, ortrait of human nature, which, 
by the embellishments of tradition, 
added to the credulity of the Arabs, 
are now related as facts. Without 
speaking of all the various kinds of 
serpents which are either timid, 
harmless, or not venomous, I must 
obserye, that: 

The domestick serpents claim 
some attention. In the city of Mo- 
rocco these animals abound. There 
is scarcely a house without its do- 
mestick serpent, which is sometimes 
secn moving along the roofs of the 
apartments. They are never molested 
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by the family, who would not hurt 
them on any consideration, conceiv- 
ing them a benediction on the house- 
hold; they have been known to suck 
the breasts of women whilst asleep, 
and retire without offering any fur- 
ther injury. They are so susceptible 
as to be sensible of enmity towards 
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them, and it is thought imprudent to 
incur their displeasure. For this rea- 
son the inhabitants of Morocco treat 
them kindly, and as members of the 
family, not wishing to disturb an ani- 
mai that claims the rights of hospi- 
tality by settling in their house. 





MIS CE LLANY. 


FEUDAL CLAIMS. 

THE following is a specimen of 
as curious a Claim as has been set 
up since the days of Eolus, of doubt- 
ful fame. It has the advantage of 
being a faithful record from the 
annals of history. 

In the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the celebrated, but long since 
destroyed, monaster y of Augusti- 
nians, at Winshieur, in the province 
of Overyssel, were desirous of erect- 
ing a windmill, not far from Zwolle; 
buta neighbouring lord was desirous 
to prevent them, by declaring that 
the wind in that district belonged to 
him. The monks, unwilling to give 
up the point, had recourse to the 
vishop of Utrecht, under whose 
iurisdiction the province had conti- 
nued since the tenth century. The 
bishop, highly incensed against the 
pretender, who wished to usurp his 
authority, afirmed that the wind of 
‘he whole frrovince belonged to him, 
ad gave the province express per- 
mission to erect a windwill wher- 
‘ver they thought proper. 

onan 
TURKISH SCIENCE. 

A Turkish merchant observing 
ne direct my instrument towards 
le city, had the curiosity to look 
tto the glass, and was surprised to 
te a tower turned upside down. He 
mmediately spread a report that I 
"s come to overturn the city { Alex- 
‘dria.] It was mentioned to the go- 
tmour; and my Janissary would no 
hoger walk with me, when I pro- 
sed carrying my instrument with 
i. Near a village of the Delta, an 
mest peasant paid great attention 
/my operations, as I was taking 
Vou. 111. 2D 


different angles. To show him some- 
thing curious, I made him look 
through the same glass. He was 
greatly alarmed to see the village to 
which he belonged, turned upside 
down. My servant told him, that go- 
vernment were offended with that 
village, and had sent me to destroy 
it. He instantly entreated me to wait 
but a few moments, that he might 
have time to save his wife, and his 
cow. He then ran in great haste to- 
wards his house, and I went again 
on board my boat.—eiduhr. 
PTTL om 

Turkish Opinions of Musical Science. 

We played some solemn tunes, 
which are more to the taste of the 
orientals, than our gayer musick. 
He seemed to be pleased, and offer- 
ed each of us an half-a-crown at part- 
ing. The Arabs refuse no presents, 
however small; and he was not a 
little surprised, when we deelhined: 
accepting his money; especially; gs” 
he could never conceive what induce- 
ment any person could have to learn 
musick, if not to gain by it. WeibuAr. 








UNCOMMON METEOR. 
Ferentino, June 15, 1808. May 21, 
about 3 o’clock in the morning, 
at the rising of the moon, the at- 
mosphere of this town and its vici- 
nity became suddenly extremely 
dark, for a few moments; after 
which certain fiery meteors, vio- 
lently agitated, appeared on the 
adjacent mountains, which, on their 
approaching cach other, formed two 
distinct globes of fire, when with 
the velocity of a cannon ball they 
darted from cast to south, and with 
a tremendous noise united, and af- 
terwards burst, making a still more 
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dreadful explosion, which was heard 
all over the adjacent country. These 
singular phenomena have very 
much excited the curiosity of the 
naturalists, and have struck, with 
dreadful panick, the timid and su- 
perstitious inhabitants; but we have 
not heard of their having done the 
least damage in the country. 

The peculiar circumstance of the 
union of these bodies will not fail 
to excite notice. The appearance 
deserved correct, and even scruti- 
nizing, examination. 

— 
Hindoo Veneration for venomous 
Serjfients at Vizigafiatam. 

July 6, 1809. This week we have 
killed two venomous snakes. One 
was found near the dwelling house of 
Ananderayer, who, two nights ago, 
felt it at his side when he awoke; but, 
providentially, it made off without 
hurting him. The natives (who are 
very averse to killing these animals, 
because they are the objects of their 
worship) earnestly entreated us to 
spare their lives, and to deliver them 
over to their care. However, as we 
could see no good end to be obtain- 
ed by such a measure, we despatch- 
ed them. The natives immediately 
exclaimed, with enthusiastick joy: 
“ They are gone to be eternally hap- 
PY in the presence of Vishnu!” 


oy Pe 


FEMALE NUDES THREATENED. 

Augsburg, Sept. 13, 1809.—The 
inn-keeper André Hofer, chief of the 
insurgent mountaineers in the Tyrol, 
has issued a proclamation which is 
distinguished by its religious tenour. 
It treats of the sins of the people, 
and of the repentance necessary to 
be instantly exercised, in order to 
avoid the further visitations and 
chastisements of God. This instru- 
ment concludes in these terms:— 
“ Many of my brethren, in arms, are 
scandalized that the women expose 
too much of their arms, and their 
bosoms, or display them through 
transparent dresses, whereby they 
give occasion to guilty passions, 
which cannot but be singularly dis- 
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pleasing to God, as well as to every 
one bearing the name of Christian: 
It is hoped, therefore, that these 
women, to turn away Divine wrath, 
will reform their fashions immedi. 
ately; otherwise, if they do not, they 
will have nobody to blame but Asie 
selves, iftheir uncovered parts should 
be covered in a manner not very 
pleasing to them.” 
— 

THE LATE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

MR. J. WEBER, author of the 
interesting Memoirs of the late Queen 
of France, Marte-ANTOINETTE, hag 
lately been honoured with a very flat- 
tering mark of approbation from her 
majesty, the queen of Sicily. That 
sovereign has not only condescend- 
ed to address to Mr. W. a letter, 
replete with sensibility, and at the 
close of which she subscribes: «] 
am ever your grateful friend, Char- 
lotte,” but has added, with her own 
hand, a postscript to the following 
purport: “ Ihave been deeply affect- 
ed by the perusal of your volume, 
and with this proof of grateful re- 
membrance on your part, for the 
memory of my unhappy sister! The 
sufferings of ‘her latter years have 
embittered the remainder of my 
days. We were sisters, friends, and 
companions from our infancy. What 
indissoluble bonds! And, therefore, 
my grief for the irreparable loss of 
her, will accompany me to the tomb.” 


I 


CLOCK, AT BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 

EVERY traveller knows, that the 
computation of time, in this city is, 
one hour in advance. Various rea- 
sons are assigned for this usage. A 
story, however, prevails, that whet 
the cathedral was built, the architect, 
by mistake, turned the side wherfe- 
on was placed the sun-dial, too 
much to the east, and caused this 
erroneous reckoning. There have 
been several attempts made to re- 


form the singularity. Some years™ 


ago an Englishman went to reside 
at Basle, and being desirous of set- 
ting the Baslois right in this parti- 
cular, he used his utmost endea 
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lest danger in the sweet temptation lurk, 


yours, by writing and persuasion, to 
convince them of the absurdity of 
continuing so erroneous a method 
for computation. He gained many 

roselytes to his opinion, but the 
bulk of the people thought no way 
could be right but the old, and his 
efforts ended in his being ridiculed. 
A caricature represented this refor- 
mer as a goat making a run at the 
hands of the clock, to drive them an 
hour later, while the people were 
pulling him back by the tail. 


ee 


ANECDOTES OF COLBY. 


The aptitude and quaintness of re- 
mark frequently made by the sons 
of Neptune are almost proverbial. 
Sleeping, one night, with that worthy 
and meritorious officer, captain Col- 
by (then a midshipman, but now ad- 
miral Thornborough’s captain, on 
board the Royal Sovereign) it oc- 
curred to me, that 1 had drawn too 
large a portion of the bed covering 
from him; and, as the weather was 
severe, I kindly inquired if he was 
in want of any clothes ? He replied 
laconically: “I want A COAT most 
cursedly.” 


POETRY. 
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When serving on board the Ro- 
bust as a lieutenant, captain Thorn- 
borough commander, Mr. Colby had 
the misfortune to lose his arm, in 
the engagement fought off Bantry 
bay, between sir J. B. Warren and 
admiral Bompard, by which the in- 
vasion of Ireland was frustrated. He 
was raising the spyglass to recon- 
noitre the enemy, at the moment that 
a cannon ball tore his arm off just 
above the elbow, and it was attached 
only by a long sinew that encumber- 
ed his knees. In relating this trans 
action afterwards, he gallantly ob- 
served: “ Though disarmed, 1 had 
not struck: they both struck and were 


199 


disarmed presently after ! 


i — 


When landing some troops at 
Quiberon , Bay, and mancuvring in 
the best manner to effect the disem- 
barkation with the least possible loss, 
Mr. Colby was shot through the hat. 
Upon jocosely observing to him, that 
he, perhaps, bobbed his head to avoid 
the danger, he facetiously remarked: 
“ It is no reproach to a British offi- 
certo prevent the enemy from seeing 
through him,” 
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A RECIPE TO MAKE A KISS. 


FROM rose-buds yet unblown, whose 
vernal morn 
Perfumes the gale, unconscious of a thorn, 
The purest purple take; and steal from 
May 
The pearl that gems the lawn when springs 
the day; 
Crop the young violet from her scented 
bed, 
And spoil the primrose of its velvet head, 
With love’s own odours charged; and 
steeped in joy, 
The honeyed labours of the hive employ; 
But search, with care, the aromatick work, 





And mar the luscious toil; for should’st 
thou leave 

One sting behind, *twould all thy hopes 
deceive. 

Into the fragrant mass, let Zephyr fling 

The newest, earliest whisper of the spring; 

The chirp of beauty’s darling bird prepare, 

And mix the murmurs of the turtle there; 

Her smiles and graces Venus must infuse, 

And thrice embalm the whole with Cy- 
prian dews. 1 

Now tell me, shepherds, in what happy 
grove 

Dwells this fair bud of hope, this plant of 
love ?— 

On Laura’s lips resides the nectared bliss, 

And lovers mould the rapture to a Kiss, 
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INSCRIPTIVE LINES, 
WITH THE FOUNDLING OF THE FOREST, 


the tide; 


While the soft lustre that his last ray gave, 
Still tips the sails as slow the vessels 


Oh, Oh : KG KC 


TO MRS. SOPHIA LEE. _. = 
LADY, revered and loved! whose forceful Who, that ne’er saw its rage when tem. W 
lyre pests rise, | 
Waked in my boyish heart its earliest fire, Would think to see how calmly now it 
First touched its passions into joy or wo, sleeps? Ww 
*Till Fancy flushed with emulation’s glow, Its surgy waves will seem to strike the 
skies, 
Lady! whom every muse conspires to When the wild whirlwind o’er its surface 
crown sweeps. 
With chariest honours, and a late renown; 
Who rov’st, a minstrel free, through un- Yet, that it is so, yonder cliff will tell, I 
traced_bowers, Whose crumbling sides resist the waves - 
And twin’st historick shades with fiction’s in vain: Lot 
flowers, Impelled by storms, they rush with awful Str, 
swell, HA 
Lady ! though golden cords obey thy hand, And drag its falling atoms to the main, ice 
And J may scarce one vocal reed com- gt 
mand, So *tis with man, where dark deception’s re k: 
Though thou on Fame’s enthroning height smile 4 fr 
dost reign, Dwells on the countenance so seeming ; hi 
Whilst envious bounds my baffled steps fair; res 
detain, With smooth tongued art he works his la. per 
yooh gery and fi 
Yet, Lady! deign thy smile, nor yet refuse And plants the sharpest thorn of dire The 
’ This lowlier tribute of a lowlier muse; despair. balf i 
From thee, My FOUNDLING Boy implores an 4 
a name, But should suspicion glance a curious eye, sini 
From thee, whose smile is joy, whose To scan his deeds; he throws the veit off the 
praise is fame. aside; - 2 
WILLIAM DIMOND. And passion’s loudest tempest bursting Ae 
July 19, 1809. nigh, ed can 
ones conn “y what turpitude his heart is dowly 
( . : } 
A SUMMER EVENING BY THE a 0.88 
SEA-SIDE. —— _— 
O'ER the smooth surface of the sandY SONG.—[In Up all Night.) the oil 
beach, ’ Old Flam was a lawyer so grim, paper « 
*Tis sweet at eve to seek our placid way, He married his maid, people say; equally 
Where every wandering wave the mind But scarce was the honey-moon dim, then ts 
may teach, When the Devil, cried Flam, come away! hot to ¢ 
As rolls to shore the soft and snowy Oh! Oh ! Story of wo, when the Devil place jt 
spray, cried Flam come away. you Wi 
cover j 
Now the still airis barely heard to sigh; How she wished that the tear drop would rub cs 
No noise of busy man offends the ear; fall, and vou 
The half-heard waves upon the shingles But poor Mrs. Flam could not weep; to the fj 
die, And soon in a black velvet pall, black p: 
And scarcely rock the sea-weed floating She popped the old lawyer to sleep. lumber 
near. Oh, Oh, &c. &e. have on 
Their mildly solemn murmur on the shore | backing 
Is more than pleasing to the pensive She thought of her love as she lay, a ver 
soul; ' When the ghost of the late Mr. Flam, The y 
The soothing sound delights the bosom In his green velvet cap came to say, i, that 
more ‘* Phoo! nonsense! your grief is all sham.” tthe m 
Than loud-tongued pleasure’s frenzy- Oh, Oh, &c. &e. you ma 
like control. Nost Ag 
Quoth she: Ghost, I’m no longer thine, raving, 
wfow tranquil now the ocean’s silvered I won’t lie alone in the dark, ecolou 
wave, For to morrow at half after nine, 
As sinks the day’s bright lord beneath Mr. Flam, I shall marry your clerk.” Hun 
ull, , 















































THE RUNAWAY. 


AH! who is he by Cynthia’s gleam 
Discerned, the statue of distress: 

Weeping beside the willowed stream 
That bathes the woodland wilderness ? 


Why talks he to the idle air? 
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Why, listless, at his length reclined, 
Heaves he the groan of deep despair, 
Responsive to the midnight wind ? 


* Speak, gentle shepherd ! tell me why ?” 
— Sir! he has lost his wife, they say.” 
“* Of what disorder did she die ?” 
—* Lord, sir! of none—she ran away.” 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR; 

HAVING observed, in a late number of 
vour interesting miscellany, a letter from 
Dr. Lettsom, mentioning a method of 
‘aking off impressions of leaves, plants, 
kc. 1 beg leave to mention to you a way 
which, though not so expeditious as that 
mentioned by Dr. L. is, I think, more ac- 
curate in taking off the most minute veins 
and fibres. 

The method I allude to is this:—Take 
half a sheet of fine wove paper, and oil it 
well with sweet oil: after is has stood a 
minute or two, to let it soak through, rub 
off the superfluous oil with a piece of pa- 
per, and let it hang in the air to dry. After 
the oil is pretty well dried in, take a light- 
ed candle, or lamp, and move the paper 
slowly over it, in a horizontal direction, 
s0 as to touch the flame, till it is perfectly 
black. When you wish to take off impres- 
sions of plants, lay your plant carefully on 
the oiled paper, and lay a piece of clean 
paper over it, and rub it with your finger, 
equally in all parts, for about halfa minute: 
then take up your plant, and be careful 
not to disturb the order of the leaves, and 
place it on the book, or paper, on which 
you wish to have the impression. Then 
cover it with a piece of blotting paper, and 
tub it with your finger for a short time, 
and you will have an impression superiour 
to the finest engraving. The same piece of 
lack paper, will serve to take off a great 
iunber of impressions; so that when you 
lave once gone through the process of 
lacking it, you may make an impression 
ha very short time, 

_ The principal excellence of this method 
‘, that the paper receives the impression 
ifthe most minute veins and hairs; so that 
ol may take the general character of 
Nost flowers, much superiour to any en- 
saving, The impressions may afterwards 
'e coloured according to nature. 

Your’s, &e, 


Hull, Sept. 23, 1809. W. HL I. 


MAKING LAKE. 


A German chymist has made known the 
following process for making a beautiful 
lake.—Take any quantity of cochineal, on 
which pour twice its weight of alcohol, 
and as much distilled water. Infuse for 
some days, near a gentle fire, and then 
filter. To the filtred liquor add a few 
drops of the solution of tin, and a fine red 
precipitate will be formed. Continue ta 
add a little solution of tin every two hours, 
till the whole of the colouring matter is 
precipitated Lastly, edulcorate the pre- 
cipitate by washing it in a large quantity 
of distilled water, and then dry it. 


— 


From the analysis of the fresh leaves of 
blue wolfs-bane [aconitum napellus,] culti- 
vated in a garden near Paris, M. Steina- 
cher has found, that this vegetable con- 
tains green fecula, an odorant gaseous 
substance, which he suspects to be viru- 
lent; muriate of ammonia, carbonate of 
lime, and phosphate of lime. 





PAINTING ON GLASS. 


SEVERAL German artists have of late 
turned their attention to the art of painting 
on glass. Professor Frick, of Berlin, has 
made great improvements in the burning 
of pictures in glass, and has recently finish- 
ed a beautiful painted window for the ea- 
tholick church in that city. M. Buhler, of 
Urach, in Wirtemberg, also burns colours 
in glass so exquisitely, that his works are 
not to be distinguished from the best of 
the ancients. 





TERRA MARMOROSA. 


MR. JOHN PENWARNE, has obtain- 
ed his majesty’s letters patent, for his 
valuable invention of the Terra Marmo- 
rosa, by which plaster-casts are made to 
resemble, both in hardness and colour, the 
most beautiful statuary marble; a dis- 
covery highly interesting to the lovers of 
the fine arts. 
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CARROTS, A CURE FOR ULCERS. 


MR. RICHARD WALKER has pub- 
lished, in the Medical Journal, some ob- 
servations which demonstrate the extraor- 
dinary effects of carrots, in the cure of 
sores and ulcers, whether venereal, can- 
cerous, or scrophulous, by correcting 
their morbid disposition. The method of 
preparing the roots is as follows: The car- 
rots having been previously cleaned, by 
scraping and washing, are cut into thin, 
transverse slices, and boiled till quite ten- 
der; after which they are taken out of the 
water, and beaten in a mortar, to the con- 
sistence of a soft pulp. This may either be 
applied in portions with the hand, and kept 
on with a cloth and roller, or it may be 
spread upon a cloth, and laid on like a 
common poultice. It is best when fresh. 
prepared, and should be changed twice a 
day. This simple application, corrects the 
fetor of ill-conditioned sores; reduces them 
to a perfectly healthy, or good-conditioned 
state and thickness; and diminishes the 
discharge. 


+ 


METEORICK STONES. 


M. G. B. SAGE has ascertained the 
existence of alumine in meteorick stones; 
a circumstance not noticed by Klaproth, 
Fourcroy, or Vauquelin who have given 
analyses of those substances. This he 
ascribes to their having employed fusion 
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through the medium of alkalis, which js 
known to alter the nature of some earths. 
Having vitriolized some of the meteorick 
stones of Aigle and Salles, near Villefran. 
che, in the Lionese, M. Sage obtained 
alum from both, but in unequal propor. 
tions; the former, yielding one fourth, but 
the latter, not more than one eighth. As 
the fracture of stones, of this description, 
shows, very imperfectly, the arrangement 
and brilliancy of the native iron which 
they contain, the same chymist, in order 
to examine it on a large surface, has had 
a vase turned from an aerolite of Salles. 
It exhibits parcels of iron of irregular con. 
figurations, which have a silvery lustre, in. 
termingled with very small spots of 4 
greenish yellow, disseminated in a quart. 
zose gangue of ashen gray. 


ae 


M. RAMPASSE has discovered in an 
old quarry, upon a hill, near Bastia, in 
Corsica, a calcareous earth, embedded in 
a stratum of calcareous stone, and contain- 
ing, among other substances, various kinds 
of bones. Several specrmens of these he 
has transmitted to Paris, for the inspection 
of M. Curvier, who states, that among 
them is a head well characterized, which 
must have belonged to the genus lagomys, 
of which there are at present but three 
species known, all of them discovered in 
Siberia, by Pallas. 
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yy COMMUNICATIONS for this head, from authors and booksellers, post 
paid, will be inserted free of expense. Literary advertisements will be printed upon 


the covers at the usual price. 


Articles of literary intelligence inserted, by the booksellers in the Un1rEep STaTES 
Gazerre, will be copied into this Magazine without further order. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


By Edward Earle, Philadelphia, 


Republished—William Tell; or Switzer- 
land Delivered. By the Chevalier de Flo- 
rian. With the life of the Author prefixed. 
Translated from the French by W. B. Hew- 
etson. 

By Levis and Weaver, Philadelphia, 

Republished—The second volume of the 
History of England. 

2y Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 

Published—No. 2, of the Mirror of 


Taste, and Dramatick Censor. Embellish- 
ed with an elegant Portrait of the late 
Mrs. Warren. The Play, annexed to this 





number, is the new and much admired 
Comedy of Man and Wife; or, More Se- 
crets than One. By Samuel James Arnold, 
esq. 

Also—An Oration, Commemorative of 
the Character and Administration of Wash- 
ington. Delivered before the American 
Republican Society of Philadelphia, on the 
22d February, 1810. By Charles Caldwell, 
M. D. 


[We are informed that the publishers of 
Dr. Caldwell’s Oration, intend to appropri 
ate the profits that may arise from the sale 
of the work, towards assisting in the erec- 
tion of a permanent tribute of respect to 
thé memory of Washington. } 
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By Thomas de Silver, Philadelphia. 

Republished—A Description of the Po- 
pular and Comick New Pantomime, of 
Mother Goose or, the Golden Egg. Price 

95 Cents. ‘ 

By Madame Le Pelletier, Baltimore, 

Published—No. 1. of a Journal of Mu- 
sick, composed of Songs, Romances, 
nuetts, &c. Overtures, Rondos, &e. By 
the most eminent authors. To be continu- 
ed semi-monthly, at 12 dolls. per annum. 

Bu C. S. Van Winkle, New York, 

Published—An Appeal to the People; 
being a Review of the late Correspondence 
and Documents, relating to the Rejection 
of the British Minister: including an Ex- 
amination of the * Arrangement” of April 
last. By the Editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post. 

By Ezra Sargeant, and by Williams and 
: Whiting, New York, 
Published—A Journal of Travels in 

England, Holland, and Scotland, and two 

passages over the Atlantick, in the years 

1805 and 1806. By B. Silliman, Professor 

of Chymistry and Natural History in Yale 

College. 

By Wiliam Elliot, New York, 
Published—Torpedo War, and Sub- 
marine Explosion, Embellished with five 

Engravings. By Robert Fulton, Fellow of 

the American Philosophical Society, and 

of the United States’ Military and Philoso- 
phical Society. 

“The Liberty of the Seas will be the 
happiness of the Earth.” 

Republished—The Novelist, No. II, con- 
taining “The Robbers,” and “The Re- 
venge.” By Mrs. Opie. 

By Robert M‘Dermut, N. York, 

Published—Reports of Cases, Argued 
and determined in the Supreme court of 

Judicature, of the state of New York, and 

inthe court for the trial of Impeachments 

and the Correction of Errours. Vol. 1V. By 

William Johnson, esq. 

By Williams & Whiting, New-York, 
Republished—Zion’s Pilgrim. By Robert 

Hawker, D. D. Vicar of Charles, Plymouth. 

From the seventh and last London edition, 

lyol.18 mo, Fine paper 75 cents, and com- 

mon paper 62 1-2; or halfbound 50. 

By William Hilliard, Cambridge, & Lincoln 

and Edmonds, Boston, 
Republished—Essauys on the most Im- 
portant Subjects in Religion. By Thomas 

Scott, author of the Commentary on the 

Bible. Also, by the same author, The 

force of Truth. 

By T. B. Waite & Co. &? W. Wells, Boston, 
Republished—The first volume of “ A 

new Literal Translation from the original 

Greek of all the Apostolical Epistles, with 

1 Commentary and Notes, Philological, 

Critical, Explanatory and Practical; to 
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which is added, a History of the Life of 
the Apostle Paul. By James. Macknight, 
1). D. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
Edward Earle, Philadelphia, 

Proposes to republish—D’Israeli’s Essay 
on the genius and manners of the literary 
Character. Elegant edition. 

Also—The Lay of the last Minstrel. 
Elegant miniature Edition. 

Thomas Dobson, Philadelphia, 

To republish, by subscription—A course 
of lectures on the Prophecies that remain 
to be Fulfilled. By Elhanan Winchester. 
The work to be comprised in two large 
octavo vols. price four dollars for the two, 
neatly bound and lettered. 

Wiliam P. Farrand, & Co. Philadelphia, 
To republish, Marshall on Ensurance. 
Bee’s admiralty Decisions. 

Coale & Thomas, Bultimore, 

To publish, by subscription—Poems by 
the late John Shaw, M. D. To which will 
be prefixed, a portrait of the author, and 
a sketch of his life. 

" Not unknown to me the glow, 

“ The warmth divine that poets know.” 

SHaw’s MS, 

By Bernard Dornin, at his Roman Catholick 

Library, Baltimore, 

To republish—Authentick Documents, 
relative to the miraculous cure of Winefrid 
White, of Wolverhampton, at St. Wine- 
frid’s Well, alias Holy Well, in Flintshire, 
on the 28th of June, 1805. With obser- 
vations thereon, by the Right Rev. John 
Milner, D. D. Bishop of Castaballa, V. A. 
F. S. A. Lond. and Cath. Acad. Rome. 

** It is good to hide the secrets of the 
king, but it is honourable to reveal and 
countess the works of God.” a 

Tobias C.12, V. J. 
FE. Sargeant, New York, 

To republish—The Quarterly Review, 
from the commencement of the Series, in 
February, 1809. 

Mills Day, New Haven, Conn, 

To republish—By subscription, an edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, without the 
points, from the text of Vander Hooght. 

By Farrand, Mallory & Co. Boston, 

Yo publish—Modern Paris; or, a Jour- 
ney from London to Paris, through Ho! 
land; and a Survey of the Arts, Sciences 
and Literature of the French Metropolis 
in 1807—8. With remarks on the Educyo- 
tion, Habits and Religion of the French 
People. By Frederick Hall, A. M. Profes- 
sor of Mathematicks and Natural Philoso- 
phy, in Middlebury College, Vermont. In 
letters to a gentleman in New England. 

Also, to republish, by subscription—The 
Federalist, on the new Constitution; writ- 
ten in 1788--By Alexander Hamilton, 
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James Madison, and John Jay: together 
with an additional volume of Selected and 
Original Matter, from the writings of 
General Hamilton. 


-_—e 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

A Treatise on the Diseases and Ma- 
nagement of Sheep; with introductory 
Remarks on the anatomical Structure. 
By sir G.S. Mackenzie, Bart. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“The Annual Register, or a View of the 
History, Politicks, and Literature for the 
Year 1807. 8vo. 15s. 

A Dictionary of Anecdotes, chiefly his- 
torical, and illustrative of Characters and 
Events, ancieat and modern. 2 vols. 8vo 
16s. 

The posthumous Works of the Rev. J. 
Newton, late rector of the United Parishes 
of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Wool- 
church Haw, London. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers, by 
Walter Scott, esq. 2 Vols. 4to. with por- 
traits, plates of autography, &c. 51 5s. A 
tew copies of this work are printed upon 
a finer paper, with proof impressions of 
the plates, 3 vols. 4to. 8/. 8s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determi- 
ned in the Court of K. B. last Easter term. 
By Edward Hyde East, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, esq. barrister at law, Vol. XI. Part I. 
royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Facts and observations relative to 
Sheep and Wool, Ploughs, Oxen, and 
other subjects of Husbandry. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Somerville, 8s. 

A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. By Robert Woodhouse, 
A. M. F. R. S_ 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History, Anecdotes, and Secret Me- 
mars, of the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir Jonah 
Barrington, Part 1. imperial 4to. 14 1s. fine 
paper, Ql. 2s. 

teports of Cases in the High Court of 
Chancery. By F. Vesey, esq. Vol. XV. 
Part II. 6s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determi- 
ned inthe Court of Common Pleas, and 
other Courts, in- Michaelmas and Hilary 
‘rerms, 48th Geo. IL. 1807 and 8. By 
William Pyle Taunton, esq. Vol. L. Part L. 
royal 8vo 7s. 

A Map of Portugal, drawn from the 
various provincial Surveys, corrected by 
ihe nauticul Observations of Dr. Vincente 
Tofino, and the Topography of Don 
Yhomas Lopez. 4s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Operation of Lithoto- 
my, in which are demonstrated the Dan- 
gers of the present Method of operating 
with the Gorget, and the Superiority of the 


moore simple Operation with the Knife and 
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Staff. By Robert Allan, Surgeon, folio, 1; 
lls. 6d. ; 

The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santi. 
lane, translated from the French of Le 
Sage. By Benjamin Heath Malkin, esq. 4. 
A. F.S. A. 4 vols. 4to. 10/. 108. Svo. 6/, 65. 

Pinkerton’s New Modern Atlas, No, I, 
containing Switzerland, Scandinavia, and 
Southern Italy. 1/. 1s. 


PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIOnNs, 

Dr. Buxton will shortly publish ap 
Essay on the use of a regulated Tempera. 
ture in Winter Cough and Consumption; 
including observations on the different 
methods of producing such a temperature 
in the chambers of invalids. 

Mr. Janson, who, two years ago, pub. 
lished a quarto work of Travels in the 
United States of America, has another in 
the press, which will contain a continua. 
tion of his remarks on that country, in the 
form of a novel. 

Major Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon which is 
nearly ready for publication, will be 
illustrated by 105 plates, containing con- 
siderably more than a thousand mytholo- 
gical figures and subjects; all taken from 
original images, pictures, excavations, co- 
lossal, and other statues, obelisks, coins, 
medals, &c. and never before engraved. 

The Letters of Miss Anna Seward are in 
the press, and will be published in five vo. 
lumes post octavo, with portraits and other 
plates. 

The Rev. Mr. Chirol, one of his Majes- 
ty’s Chaplains atthe French Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, has just completed a work on 
a question of the highest importance, which 
has never before been discussed: Whether 
a boarding school, or domestick education, 
is best calculated for females. This work, 
at once didactick, philosophical, moral, 


and religious, will appear in the course of 


December, in one handsome octavo vol. 
The author of the Refuge, has in the 
press, a piece on the sufferings of Christ. 
Dr. Stanclifie, well known as a popular 
lecturer, is about to publish a volume of 
‘hymical Experiments, for the use of stu- 
dents, consisting of nearly one thousand, 
in the various branches of that science. 
This work, Blair’s Grammar of Chymist'y, 
and Nicholson’s Dictionary, will form 4 
complete course for students. 

The Rev. George Crabbe has in the 
press anew volume of poems, entitled The 
Borough, in an octavo volunie. 

Mr. Mortimer’s new Dictionary of Com- 
merce, Trade, and Manufactures, will ap- 
pear in a few days. 

Mr. George Ensor, has nearly ready for 
publication, the first part of a ‘Preatise on 
National Government 
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